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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Amone other original contributions received, we notice with pleasure those furnished 
by “ T.”—‘* Amicus,” and “ A Looker-on in Vienna,” which, with Mr. CLark’s reply to 
Mr. Lumas, on the subject of the former’s Improved Rifle, will be published next month, 
with Lists of the Studs of several gentlemen. 

By the arrival of the Royal Mail packet steam-ship Britannia, on the 18th ult., at Boston, 
we have received the result of the Derby and the Oaks of this year, which we give 
below :— 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1842. 

The Derby STakEs of 50 sovs. each, h. it., for three year olds ; colts 8st. 7lb., fillies 8st. 

2ib.; the owner of the second horse to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes ; the winmer 


to pay 100 sovs. towards the police and regulations of the course ; the last mile and 
ahalf; 181 subs. 


\|Col. Anson’s b. or br. c. ATTILA, by Colwick, out of Progress, sister to 


WI oe oak a masa ask ea ceuamudewabesemenennoe ee 
Lord Verulam’s br. c. Robert de Gorhan, by Sir Hercules—Duvernay ... Cotton .... 2 
\Mr. Allen’s b. c. Belceur, by Belshazzir—Violaate (sis. to The Saddler) Marson.... 0 
Mr. Etwall’s br. c. Palladium, by Deieace, out of Mantilla...... aemane o We Ean O 
Mr. Conop’s ch. c. The Onetda Chief, by Divan, out of Hatfieid’s dain by 

Lo BR REE RE es Ee ee eee |) 0 
\|Mr. Greenwood, junr’s br. ¢. Lasso, by The Saddler, out of Tigress’s 

CN EME C0 NOD ono ocincnd nen seeaeeeneeensndacanscccnerceesae Ileseltine .. 0 
Sir G. Heathcote’s ch. c. Hydaspes, by Velocipede, Out of Jane (brother 

RN 55 c hacmamnccisanssaccesesoe deus ebececenecemasen e Chapple.... 0 
Mr, Hervert’s br. c. Nessus, by Sir Hercules, out of Nanine .,........... Whitehouse 0 
Lord Chesterfield’s b. c. Jack, by Touchstone, out of Joanna ...2.-..... | J. Holines .. 0 
i Mr. Goodman’s ch. c. Rover, by Muley Moloch—Miss Thomasina...... Macdonald... 
|Mr. Forth’s ch. c. Policy (late Honest John), by Bustard—Lacerta.... F. Butler... 
iMr. Meikiam’s br. c. by Agreeable, dam by Sam, out of Morel......... S. Chitney.. 

i Mr. Forth’s ch.c. The Golden Rule (late Lord George), by Bustard, out 

Or Neer BO SERINE 4. pacncincmccssnsceasoennsaatasansenaudanesese | | ee am 2 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s br.e. The-Devil- among-the- Tailors, by The Saadler, 

IE INN 5 ooo con cn anecnweueneeseessenaeasendenaencs octane DOPUDE:s.... 0 
\|Lord G. Bentinck’s ch. c. Chatham, by The Colonel, out of Mester.... Rogers...... 0 
Mr. P. Pryse’s ch. c. Cheops, by The Mummy, out of Fairy’sdam....... Wakefield .. 0 
Mr. G. Clark’s gr.c. The Baronet, by Hampton—Grey Momus’s dam... Templeman. 0 
Lord Westminster’ br. c. Aukland, by Touchstone—Maid of Honor... T. Lye...... 0 


Col. Wyndhain’s Singleton, by Ernest, or a half-bred horse, or a horse 
foaled in 1820, by Filho da Puta, out of Bistirpa, dam (foaled in 1535) 


Rr NN ng oh as knw. Scenes adaaseacmams wanda eases an G. Francis... 0 
\||Lord Wesi minster’s ch. c. Will/tam de Fortibus, by Plenipotentiary, out 

Rha so an Sadan daca pebeaGecensemeanienanes omar ne ence Cartwright . 0 
\|Mr. Copeland’s b. c. Combermere, by Bran, out.of Wastrel............. Marlow..... 0 
Mr. Trelawney’s ch. c. Coldrenich, bv Pienipotentiary, out of Frederica 

De nN. cx cunnaoasnnnkée duseascuemeboseeanednaenacnss Since ee 5 ee 0 
Mr. Gregory’s ch. c. Defier, by Defence, out of Defender’s ROU ciccnunm Robinson... 0 
iGen. Yates’ br. c. Sea-Aorse, by Ci amel out of Sea-breeze .........sc0ca PS ecccsac = ® 


Amount of the Stakes, £4,900. 


FRIDAY, MAY 27. 
The Oaks Stakes of 50 sovs.each, h. {t., for three year old fillies 8st. 7lb. each ; the 
owner o: the second filly to receive 100 sovs. out of the stakes; the winner to pay 


100 sovs. towards the police and regulations of the course; the last mile and a half; 
114 subs. 


Mr. Marshall’s ch. f. by Bran, out of Fury, by Tramp .................. CO 1 
Mr. Shackel’s ch. f. rag by Bran, ou; of Tinteretto by Rubens._...._. F. Butier... 2 
|| Lord G. Bentinck’s ch. f. Firebrand, by Lamplighter—Camarine’s dam-_ Rogers ..... 0 
|| Lord Chesterfield’s b. f. Dil- bar, by Touchstone, out of Pert ........... Seett.......<. 0 
\|Lord Exeter’s br. f. by Touchstone, out of Amina by Sultan .....222.2. Darling .... 0 
Mr. Forti’s ch. f. Lucy Banks, by Elis, outof Walfruna ...............- NE 0 
Dake of Grafton’s bl. f. Utopia, by Jerry, out of Torquoise........2..... ee 0 
Lord Jersey’s br. f. by Tcuchstone— Adela, sister to Riddiesworth._.__. Robinson... 0 
| Mr. Thompson’s b. f. Pharmacopeia, by Physician, dam by Muley, out of 

RUSE ING © AOU: (OR1OE 10 TORS) on. cnn cnccosdnchsnnnccncscsnsccons Cotton ..... 0 
Mr. Newton’s b. f. Ma Mie, by Jerry, out of Fanchon by Lapdog........ Nat .....-. 0 


Mr. Osbaideston’s b. f. sister to Alexandrina, by The Sadaler, out ot Eb- 

I IR  E NOINOD, ces niccine anne ocananns sudeaccsbocdbanninane Wakefield-. 
Duke of Richmond’s b. f. by Elis, out of Baleine._....... 2.222222 22 E. Edwards 
Mr. Rawlinson’s b. f. Coral, sister to Coronation, by Sir Hercules—Ruby Calloway... 
Mr. Shelley’s br. f. Jole, by Sir Hercules, out of sister to Green Mantle 

ST nccicccakbueh<cicennacnbeenna nbn Ge dmeh en aanamasaads Chapple -.... 
Ld. G. Bentinck’s b. f. Topsatl, by Sheet Anchor-Valencia by Cervantes Whitehouse 
Mr. Ridsdale’s b. f. Eliza, by Muley Moloch—Elizabeth by Waverley... Templeman. 

Amount of the Stakes, £3,150. 
| Those marked thus (!) are in the St. Leger. 
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SIR CHARLES AND WAGNER. 





Ix the May number of the “ Register,” (page 286-8), was published a com- 
munication from “ A.” relative to the blood of Sir Charles and his son Wagner. 
The latter “A.” dislikes especially, not on account of his blood alone, but on 
account of his “ plain form,” etc. In a note appended to the communication of 
‘“* A.”’ we attributed his strictures to the effect of prejudice, and that impression 
has not been removed by the following letter in reply to our remarks: 


In the May number of the “ Turf Register,” I see my notice of 
the blood of Wagner, and the comments of the Editor on the same. 
These comments were mentioned to me before I saw them, and I 
was induced thereby to read over my communication, with a view 
both to its style and matter; and “on sober second thoughts,” have 
come to the conclusion that all therein stated is true. ‘There is not 
one word, sentence, or assertion, | would wish to change. 

I am somewhat surprised at the charge of prejudice e; towards 
whom and what? Not against Sir Charles. He was got by my 
old favorite Sir Archy —he was bred in my immediate vicinity, 
where the happy days of childhood were spent—he is associated 
with the bright recollections of Mount Gallant,* the temple of hos- 
pitality and social refinement—he was trained in my stable, and by 
my old groom H. Curtis, under whose management he acquired a 
fame that gave reputation and value to a stock hitherto obscure. 
Sir Charles died also the property of one of my oldest niga 
towards him and his I must ever have the kindest feelings. Sir 
Charles, at the time of his death, was a most successful stallion ; : 
this, with me, is a sure test of blood, i in the absence of such record 
as a sane man should be expected to believe. 

I repeat that all the horses named by me in the pedigree of 
Wagner were bred or stood near me. I knew them all well, and 
there is no man of character and truth who, on his own knowledge, 
can gainsay one word of it. Is truth prejudice ? Shall Wagner 
come forward as the rival of such horses as Leviathan, Belshazzar, 
and Priam, or his countryman Pacific, whose escutcheon is with- 
out stain or suspicion of stain? No, Sir. Let him remain in the 
ranks till the performance of his colts shall raise him to the 
peerage. 

If the owners or managers of horses flare up when the truth is 
told about them, it is what I expect; and while the public kindly 
overlook any intemperate zeal a gentleman may display for some 
worthless favorite, looking upon it as amiable weakness, by which 
even statesmen and heroes are sometimes carried away, yet at the 
same time, experience has proved that their assertions and denials 
are always to be received with many “ grains of allowance.” But 


* Mount Gallant was the residence of Gen. ALLEN JonEs, on Roanoke, where I was 
‘aised P.Mavuauon lived in the neighborhood. I knew him from childhood. 
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356 SIR CHARLES AND WAGNER. 


it was never expected that the Editor of the “ Register ” would be 
startled out of his propriety, and feel called upon to enter his pro- 
test, by way of note, to my communication, in which, by the way, 
he has made out as good a defence for Wagner as can be made for 
him. He charges a dislike to Sir Charles, but this exists merely 
in his imagination. Search the pages of the “ Register,” and show 
a word or line written by “ A.,” “ D.,” “J.,” or ‘ Barrymore,” de- 
tracting from his just claims. Sir, I will save you the trouble. It 
is not in the record. ;' 

As to Maria West, she isa valuable brood mare, and would sell at 
a high figure to breed racers, not stallions. ‘To show what I mean, 
any one would set a high value on a colt from Maria West, but 
what gentleman would put a fine mare to Chimborazo or Iphiclus ? ? 
Yet they were by Sir Archy (almost as good a horse as Marion) 
and from the dam of Maria, and like Maria, but so-so on the 
Turf. 

Duane I never saw, but Leviathan, Eclipse, Langford, and Bos- 
ton, are plain horses. Is it any recommendation? If none to 
them can it avail Wagner? I stated that he seemed in bad health, 
plain, and out of condition. It was the verdict of all who saw him 
on his way to Sumner. I learn he is now in fine condition, and 
much improved in his appearance ; but it is not possible that any 
condition can make him compare with Belshazzar or Priam, and 
among the natives, if shewn with Boyd McNairy, Chesterfield, or 
John Dawson, he will seem “ small potatoes.’ 

In this same May number you afford us a treat in some well 
written letters, taken from English periodicals, where they speak 
freely of the blood and qualities of all the prominent horses; yet 
no one editor or owner complains of this. With such an example 
before him, I should have been mortified if the Editor of the “ Turf 
Register ” had felt himself at liberty “to suppress the letter,” one 
word of which neither himself or others can contradict. My wish 
was that those who bred to Wagner should do so with a full know- 
ledge of his blood, and in my opinion the “ ‘Turf Register ” was the 
proper organ of such an expose. A. 


We did not, in speaking of “the effect of prejudice” in “A.,” refer to his 
strictures upon the blood of Sir Charles, as anv one may see. It would not 
change the opinion of the public with regard to Sir Charles or his stock, if ‘* A.” 
and every other writer for the ‘* Register” should commence a crusade against 
him and it. If Sir Charles is not thorough-bred, then purity of blood is not re- 
qyuisite for success on the Turf or in the Stud. We had rather be the owner of 
Sir Charles at three years old than any two of the horses named by “A.” Sir 
Charles or Wagner could have beaten any one or all of the horses named by 
him, and Sir Charles has acquired more reputation than either of them as a stal- 
lion. The idea of comparing such ‘‘dandy horses” as Boyd McNairy and 
Chesterfield with Wagner, is preposterous. John Dawson, the best son of Pa- 
cific, we allow was a pretty good second rate horse, but what could he have done 
with such ‘plain horses” as Wagner and Duane? Such “plain horses” as 
Boston, Fashion, Sarah Bladen, Reel and Blue Dick, could have beaten him a 
distance every mile in four! What has he done in the Stud? What has Pacific 
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done that he should be set up against Sir Charles? Beyond Gamma and Juhn 
Dawson, what son or daughter of his was ever a “crack” at four mile heats? 
The record does not tell us. If Sir Charles and his stock are to be decried on 
the ground of their not being thorough-bred, then commend us to cold blood 
stallions. If the fish-wagons on the Roanoke contain any more such mares as 
the dam of Sir Charles, we should like to make an investment in half a dozen 
of them. Select any mare alive you please, and we should like to match her 
produce with that of the cold blood mare out of the fish cart. We could not 
only beat you into lint on the Turf with Sir Charles, Janette, and Mercury, but 
in the Breeding Stud we could “ put you behind the distance post”? about 
‘““every pop,” as Col. B n would say! We regard any reflection upon Sir 
Charles and his stock as we do such remarks as the following, respecting WasH- 
INGTON, in a late number of a leading British magazine :— 





“‘ But the epithet ‘immortal,’ applied to Washington, is not just in any other 
‘*sense than as it may be applied to any other successful culprit!” * * * * 
* * “Tf ever man was a rebel, that man was George V’ashington!” * * 
“Tt is impossible to reconcile Washington’s conduct with honor!” * * * * 
‘He was the slave of an unconscientious embition,” etc. etc. 

Our correspondent ‘‘ A.” has not “frightened us from our propriety ” by his 
strictures, and we are in duty bound to apprise him that so far from his having 
excited a “flare up” by his remarks, among the “‘ owners or managers” of any 
of Sir Charles’s stock, that we have received no intimation whatever, from any 
one of them, of such an “‘ amiable weakness.” They appear, so far as we know, 
to be perfectly willing to let Sir Charles and his stock speak for themselves, and 
as his grand-daughter is now at the head of the American Turf (where his stock 
have generally been), they care very little for flings about mares bought out of 
fish-wagons, except to wish they had an opportunity of purchasing mere of them. 
They make no objections toa ‘“ plain horse” like Wagner, when he is able to 
win Forty Thousand Dollars in three years, as he did! Some of the horses 
named in your communication, compared with whom Wagner, you think, would 
seem ‘small potatoes,’’ never won as many pennies ! 

*“« A.” was never charged by us with having auy particular dislike to Sir Charles, 
though he has frequently referred to his doubtful pepiGREE, or rather perhaps no 
pedigree at all. Our remark, to which he has referred, was, that “ He dislikes 
Sir Charles and his stock generally, and Wagner especiatty!” And now he 
replies to us as if the two points in the sentence quoted were reversed. Is this 
quite fair? 

Again. He refers to Maria West, the dam of Wagner (one of Sir Charles’s 
best sons) and Fanny (one of Eclipse’s best daughters), as ‘‘ a valuable mare to 
breed racers from, not stallions,” and then quotes the case of her dam to prove 
the tenability of the premises from which he draws hisconclusions! Because 
two colts out of the dam of Maria West did not turn out stallions of repute, 
why Maria West herself is not a mare from which to breed stallions! Why, 
my dear Sir, did the dam of Maria West ever turn out a colt comparable with 
Wagner, or a filly comparable with Fanny? The dam of Trifle was bred to 
Sir Charles, and turned out such a flyer as has not been seen until the appear- 
ance of another phenomenon in his grand-daughter Fashion. Trifle’s dam has 
been bred to half a dozen other stallions of high blood. Beyond Charlotte 
Russe—at best third rate—what has she done? Ophelia, bred to five different 
high bred stallions, produced nothing remarkable. She was bred to Wood- 
pecker, and from a strain of blood that nicked with her own, out came Grey 
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358 SIR CHARLES AND WAGNER. 


Eagle, the Champion of Kentucky. Jonquill, bred to several horses, produced 
nothing even third rate. Her blood nicked with Frank’s (a son of Sir Charles, 
mind you!) and Josh Bell and Jim Bell was the result. The former sold at 
$7000 cash, and the latter has just won at four mile heats in 7:37—7:40, beating 
the best Leviathan that ever started! Think of that, Master Brook ! 

We could cite twenty cases to disprove the premises laid down by “ A.,” but 
our space will not admit of it. Besides, we have the pleasure of turning him 
over to one much better able than ourself to withstand the force of his reasoning 
—one who wields a pen with equal ability with himself, and moreover not only 
speaks ‘* by book,” but of his own knowledge. Like Marcus Brutus we “ pause 
for areply ” to the statements of ‘‘ Observer,” which follow :— 


Mr. Eprror: It is my habit, when I perceive injustice done, to 
interfere and repair it, if in my power. Whether successful in 
the present instance, you and others must be the judge. 

I propose to reply to an article on “ Sir Charles and Wagner,” 
signed “ A.,” that appeared in the 5th number of’ the 13th volume 
of the “ American Turf Register,” pp. 286-7. In regard to it, [ 
sustain your opinion—to “ have rarely met with a more forcible 
illustration of the effect of prejudice in a well informed and sensible 
man, than is presented in his communication.” ‘If Sir Charles 
is not a thorough-bred, what is the use of Stud Books and Racing 
Calendars? What son of Sir Archy was more successful on the 
Turf and in the Stud?” I know of none. At six years old he 
was decidedly the best race-horse of Virginia; and I am sustained, 
by judicious Turfmen, in the belief, that he was a much better 
horse than Henry, who acquired such enduring fame the following 
year. In the Stud, he has inscribed his name by the renown of 
Andrew, Trifle, Sussex (sire to Lady Clifden), Sally Hornet, Fanny 
Wyatt, Mary Blunt, Slender, Wagner, Willis, and especially Bon- 
nets o’ Blue, the dam of the * phenomenon, ” Fashion, and her 
game brother Mariner, who has acquired, too, no small renown by 
his two memorable contests with the “ nonpareil,” Boston. It 
seems to me one may as well question the blood of the Godolphin 
Arabian as that of Sir Charles. 

“A.” says of him—* Sir Charles was got by Sir Archy, his dam 
by Citizen, grandam blood unknown ”—T[to “ A.”] ‘It was said 
by the late Capt. W. Moody, that he traded for the dam of Sir 
Charles out of a cart from Lunenburg, Virginia, that came to the 
Roanoke for fish ;’ [what does this prove, if such be the fact? 
Were not the dams of Kate Kearney and Sussex, and of Blue 
Dick, taken from the plough?] “ This he did for P. Maughon, who 
bred Sir Charles. This mare, the grandam of Sir Charles, was 
called ‘the Commutation mare,’ by Mr. Maughon, when sent to 
Citizen.” 

Now “audi alteram partem,” as furnished by extracts of a letter 
that I have procured from a friend for the purpose of publication ; 
the names being withheld, as the permission of the writer has not 
been obtained. His letter was dated in South Carolina, 1832. 
He is supposed to have been particularly well informed on the sub- 
ject; and to be governed by no motive to bias his judgment. Let 
him speak for himself :— 
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‘“‘ As to Sir Charles, I speak with reluctance. He is the property of an old 
friend. This, then, you will consider as private.” [The circumstances have 
now changed the confidential character of the letter.) ‘‘ If I could meet > 
he should know it” [the pedigree]. ‘‘ He does not know the pedigree of Sir 
Charles, but publishes that which he got withhim. He came out of bad hands. 
There are many men from whom no horse goes without a pedigree, although he 
may come to them without name or nation.” 

‘‘Sir Charles was bred by Peyton Maughon, of Northampton, N. C., who 
raised his dam. She was got by old [Imp.] Citizen, grandam by Commutation— 
[she was bred” [the Commutation mare] ‘“‘ by J. Reeves, whose widow Maughon 
married ; the Commutation mare was part of the chattels]—g. g. dam by Mark 
Anthony, g. g. g. dam by Haynes’ Flimnap, g. g. g. g. dam by Janus.” [Is not 
this enough, in all respects ?] 

‘Mr. Reeves ” [breeder of the Commutation mare] “lived on Roanoke, near 
my grandfather's; and I have seen all these nags as far back as the Flimnap 
mare. 

‘‘Mr. Maughon bred a Citizen colt from the same mare, which he sold to 
James Turner, of Greensville, Va. This was so fine a gelding that Maughon 
was induced to put her a second time to Citizen, wnder the hope of raising a 
stallion; but the produce was a filly, and the dam of Sir Charles. 

‘It may not be amiss to state that Mr. Bradley gave the above pedigree of the 
Citizen gelding, sold by Peyton Maughon to James Turner, some years before 
Sir Charles was foaled.” 

‘‘Commutation” [a very high bred horse, descended from the blood stock, 
maternally, of the Hon. John Tayloe, of Mount Airy,] ‘stood, I think, in 
Greensville, about 1797—I thiak no Dare Devil from a Shark” [as in the pub- 
lished pedigree, that the writer expresses such reluctance to correct] ‘* would 
then have been old enough to breed.” 

‘In making out a pedigree, where a doubt exists, it would be well to state 
the name of the breeder, as well as the blood of the nag. Who bred the dam 
of Sally Walker? of ****? No one can tell, or will do so, although we have 
good pedigrees of both published. It is hearsay invention. 

“The pedigree as above” [of Sir Charles’s dam] ‘ was given me by Mr. 
James Bradley, the half brother of Mr. Reeves, and J’ [no one more competent 
to judge] have no question of its truth. 

‘‘Mr. Reeves was a planter in good circumstances, and bred from the best 
horse that was convenient to him. Bradley’s account that his brother always 
bred from his neighbors’ studs, and that Mark Anthony then stood at E. Haynes’, 
Flimnap at Mr. H. Haynes’, and Janus at J. Atherton’s, all in the County of 
Northampton, at the time Reeves bred from them, I do not doubt.” “Iam 
thus particular to show you the facts on which I rely.” 

‘“‘T was a boy during the life of Mr. Reeves, in the habit of seeing his horses 
every week. He kept them in good order, and they had the reputation of being 
blooded. I recoliect Bradley trained one that acquired some reputation, under 
the name of sop. He was from the great grandam of Sir Charles.” 





What can be more conclusive? Is not “A.” satisfied? I am 
sure he is: as he admits “the performances of Sir Charles on 
the Turf, united to his success in the Stud, and the blood-like ap- 


pearance of his stock, would warrant the belief in his high 
breeding.” 
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As to “ Wagner,” he “was got by Sir Charles, out of Maria 
West by Marion,” [also combining in his immediate crosses the 
blood of Sir Archy and Citizen, both famed for game,] “ out of 
Ailsey Crump by Citizen” [again]}—“ Huntsman—Janus, etc.” 
‘This, and the pedigree as furnished by “ A.,” of that capital horse 
Marion, for six generations, and his admission that ‘“* Maria West 
* * * * ** has been one of the most successful brood mares 
in the country, scarcely failing in. a single instance to bring a race- 
horse ;” and that ‘‘ she brings racers from everything,” superadded 
to the great racing fame of Fanny” [Eclipse’s best daughter] and 
of Wagner, I should think ought to establish the belief that Wag- 
ner, too, is a very high-bred horse, as the term is understood in 
this country. OBSERVER. 





THE INTENDED MEAL. 


With an Illustration engraved on Steel by Mr. Dick. 





Our embellishment for this number of the “ Register ” is “ ¢rue 
to nature,” being creditable alike to the painter and engraver. ‘To 
most of our readers it is well known that, of all the prey of the 
fox he prefers the rabbit ; and thus it is that the billeting of a fox 
almost invariably presents the pluck of the rabbit mixed therewith. 
Hence gamekeepers, who are usually allowed the rabbits as their 
perquisite, are inveterate foes to foxes, not on account of their de- 
struction of pheasants, which it is probable is very trifling, particu- 
larly where rabbits are allowed to abound, but on account of the 
rabbits lost by them. ‘The voice of the fox is heard in sounds 
somewhat between a bark and a whine, which is changed to a sort 
of yelp when he is clicketing. In summer he is seldom heard, 
and in his expiring tortures he maintains an obstinate silence, and 
to the last shows a determined resistance. As an instance of 
contempt of pain, he is said, when caught by the leg in a trap, to 
have freed himself by gnawing through the limb. ‘The predacity 
of the fox knows no bounds, and his wily nature assists his bloody 
purpose. It is thus that he frequents coverts which are near to 
farm-yards, or other country habitations, where it is fancifully sup- 
posed he listens to the cries of the poultry with a malicious inten- 
sity. Atnight he warily steals forth, harkening, as may be sup- 
posed, to every sound, particularly as he approaches a farm-yard, 
which having entered, he puts to death all he can get within his 
grasp; “and his first care,” says Mr. Daniel, “is to secure what 
he has killed, and then he retires softly with his prey, which he 
either hides, by digging holes and carefully covering each with 
earth, to secrete his booty and prevent discovery, or carries it 
off to his kennel ; from which, if it be near, he in a few minutes 
returns for another, and conceals it in the same manner, but in a 
different spot: he also discovers the nests of pheasants and par- 
tridges, kills the birds on their nests, and then sucks the eggs.” 
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BY A BARRISTER. 





WARRANTY ON THE SALE OF HORSES. 





Continued from the May Number, page 277. 





IF an agent or servant is authorized to sell a horse and receive 
the stipulated price, it seems that he is incidentally authorized to 
give a warranty; and if he gives such warranty at the time of the 
sale, his principal or master will be bound by it.* It being now 
a very common practice to require a warranty, it may be fairly 
presumed that an agent, who has authority to sell a horse, and to 
part with the property and give a receipt for the purchase money, 
has also authority to warrant. What the agent says at the time of 
the sale is evidence of a guarantee as being a part of the transac- 
tion; but an acknowledgment at any other time is not so, because 
it does not necessarily follow that he is acting for his principal. 

A distinction has been taken between a warranty by the servant 
of a horse-dealer and that by the servant of any other individual, 
and apparently on these grounds—that the sale of horses being the 
usual business and occupation of the dealer, the authority of the 
servant to sell, and also to warrant if necessary, is general, and 
exists at all times as long as he is assisting to carry on the trade 
of his employer; whereas if a gentleman, or any other person not 
usually engaged in the horse trade, sends his servant with a horse 
for sale, it may reasonably be inferred that the servant’s authority 
is specially delegated to him for that occasion, and for that occa- 
sion only. “If the servant of a horse-dealer,” says Mr. Justice 
Bayley,t “ with express directions not to warrant, do warrant, the 
master is bound; because the servant having a general authority 
to sell is in a condition to warrant, and the master has not notified 
to the world that the general authority is circumscribed.”—* But,” 
adds Lord Eldon, in another case,f ‘‘no person except a dealer 
would be bound by the unauthorised warranty of either Mr. Tatter- 
sall or Mr. Tattersall’s servant, or of his own servant, he having 
given only a particular authority.” 

At the same time (in Strode v. Dyson$), where the master him- 
self had given a warranty of soundness generally, and the servant, 
who was sent with the horse and the receipt to the agent of the 
other party, inserted at his request, but without any special autho- 
rity from his master, warranted sound “to the Regiment,” it was 
decided (although the seller in this case was a horse-dealer) that 


* Helyear v. Hawke, 5 Espinasse, 72; and Alexander v. Gibson, 2 Campbell, 555. 
+ In Pickering v. Busk, 15 East, p. 45. 

t Bank of Scotland v. Watson, 1 Dow, 45. 

6 Smith’s Reports, vol. i., p. 400. 
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he was not bound by this alteration of the warranty, done without 
his knowledge or authority, notwithstanding the purchase money 
was afterwards received by him. ‘This case, it is submitted, does 
not conflict with the rule before laid down; as the written warranty 
by the dealer himself, and sent by him with the horse, was prima 
facie evidence of an intention to restrict the general authority given 
to his servant. 

A warranty may be conditional as well as general. Thus, in 
sales by auction, it is usual to provide, by the conditions of sale, 
that unless the horse is returned within a limited period the war- 
ranty will become void. In Mesnard v. Aldridge,* it was proved 
that certain printed particulars of sale were pasted up in the public 
sale-room under the auctioneer’s box. ‘This was held to be sufli- 
cient notice to all bidders at the sale of the contents; and one of 
the conditions being, that all horses purchased there, in case of 
unsoundness discovered after the sale, should be returned before 
the evening of the second day, it was decided that no action could 
be maintained on the warranty of a horse which had been bought 
there on a Wednesday and returned on the following Saturday. 

It appears that the case would have been the same if this horse 
had been sold before the auction by private contract. In April, 
1832, a Mr. Bywater bought a horse of Mr. Richardson, at his Re- 
pository, for £40, with a written warranty of soundness, and resold 
it in the month of June following, and gave a similar warranty. 
The horse turned out unsound, having what is termed a navicular 
disease,t and Mr. Bywater brought an action against Mr. Richard- 
son on his warranty.[ ‘The defendant at the trial did not deny 
that the horse was unsound, but relied on the following condition 
of sale, which was painted on a board, and fixed to the wall of the 
Repository :—“ A warranty of soundness, when given at this Re- 
pository, will remain in force until twelve o’clock at noon on the 
day next after the day of sale, when it will become complete, and 
the responsibility of the seller will terminate, unless in the mean- 
time a notice to the contrary, accompanied by a certificate of a 
veterinary surgeon, be delivered at the office of Robert Lucas in 
Great Charlotte Street, such certificate to set forth the cause, na- 
ture, or description of any alleged unsoundness. In this case the 
seller to have the option of procuring the certificate of a second 
veterinary surgeon (which he shall be bound to do within twenty- 
four hours after the delivery of the purchaser’s notice and certifi- 
cate of unsoundness above mentioned, or the sale to be void), 
whose opinion, if it should coincide with the first, shall be defini- 
tive ; but if the opinions should differ, the two veterinary surgeons 
shall forthwith call in a third, whose certificate shall be final and 
binding upon both parties, the party in the wrong to pay all the 
expenses.”—The Court in Banco were of opinion that the plaintiff 


* 3 Espinasse, 271. 

t This disease is an inflammation in a joint on the inside of the hoof, and is said to be of 
such a nature that by proper treatment it may be alleviated so as to render a horse fit for 
gentle work ; and although it can seldom, if ever, be permanently cured, still, on sofé 
ote the animal may be trotted out without limping, and appear at the time perfectly 
sound, 


+ Bywater v. Richardson, 1 Adolphus and Ellis, p. 508. 
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was aware of the rules of the Repository; and that, being so, it 
was just the same as if the seller had told him by word of mouth 
that he would warrant the horse against such defects only as should 
be pointed out within twenty-four hours, which he would have had 
a perfect right to do; and that the plaintiff was to blame in not 
availing himself of the time limited to discover and object to the 
unsoundness. 

‘The time within which a horse must be returned only applies to 
unsoundness. So where a horse was sold by auction, and one of 
the conditions of sale was, that if a purchaser should conceive a 
horse to be unsound, he should return him within two days: this 
condition was held not to apply to age.* The horse was “ war- 
ranted six years old and sound.” Ten days after the sale the buyer 
discovered that he was twelve years old; and the seller having 
refused to take him back, the horse was resold by the buyer. 
Lord Kenyon, C. J., in giving judgment, said, that the condition 
was confined to unsoundness. “That there was good sense in mak- 
ing such a condition at public sales, because, notwithstanding all 
the care that can be taken, many ‘accidents may happen to the 
horse between the time of the sale and the time the horse may be 
returned if no time is limited; but that the circumstance of age 
could not be open to the same difficulty. 

In a case where a person undertook to deliver two horses to a 
purchaser at the end of a fortnight “sound and free from blemish,” 
it was held, if they were not completely sound at the time specified 
for the delivery, that the seller could not recover the price of the 
horses, although the defects in both horses were perfectly visible 
at the time the contract for sale was made, the one having a bad 
cold and cough, and the other a swollen leg arising from a kick it 
had received in the stable. 

The Lord’s Day Act (29 Car. II., c.7,) prohibits all persons from 
exercising or doing any work of their ordinary callings on Sunday 
(works of necessity and charity alone excepted). It has therefore 
been held that a horse-dealer cannot maintain an action upon a 
warranty of a horse given on a Sunday.{ But it seems that any 
one whose ordinary calling is not the selling or buying of horses, 
may make a valid contract for the purchase of a horse on Sunday, 
as well as on any other day. ‘The bargaining for and selling 
horses on a Sunday,” says Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, in Drury 
v. Defontaine,} “is certainly a very indecent thing, and what no 
religious person would do. But we cannot discover that the law 
has gone so far as to say that every contract made on a Sunday 
shall be void; although, under these penal statutes, if any man in 
the exercise of his ordinary calling should make a contract on the 
Sunday, that contract would be void.” 

In this case the defendant, who was the seller, was a horse- 
auctioneer, and the sale having been by private contract, the learned 
Judge considered that such a sale was not in his ordinary calling. 

* Buchanan v. Parnshaw, 2 Term Rep., 745. 
+ Liddard v. Kain, 2 Bingham, 183, and more fully reported in 9 Moore, 350. 


t Fennell v. Ridler, 5 Barnewall and Cresswell, 406, 
§ 1 Taunton's Reports, page 135. 
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However, it is submitted, with great deference, that the fact of 
one of the contracting parties being in the exercise of his ordinary 
calling will not prejudice the right of action of the other party, 
supposing he is unacquainted with that circumstance.* We admit 
that it is greatly to be preferred that all such dealings and transac- 
tions should take place on some other day of the week ; but if 
they are to be held binding in any case when made on a Sunday, 
it would be very hard that a person, who conceals his calling and 
contracts with an innocent party, should be allowed to take advan- 
tage of his own wrong, and set up the Statute of Charles II. as his 
defence.f 

If the purchaser of a horse discovers that a warranty is broken, 
his course is immediately to tender the horse to the vendor; and, 
if the latter refuses to take it back, to bring an action on the war- 
ranty. It is not imperative that the horse should be returned, or 
even that notice should be given of the unsoundness; but it is 
always the wisest course to pursue, as the purchaser cannot recover 
the keep of the horse unless he tender it to the seller,t it being 
very justly remarked that it is not the seller’s fault that the pur- 
chaser goes on keeping the horse in his possession. However, as 
we have said, for the purpose of maintaining an action on the war- 
ranty it is not necessary to do so. An action was brought on the 
warranty of a mare, “that she was sound, quiet, and free from 
vice and blemish.” Soon after the sale the purchaser discovered 
that she was unsound and vicious: however, he kept her three 
months, and during that time gave her physic and used other means 
to cure her. The unsoundness consisted in her being a roarer and 
having a swelled hock from kicking, and also what was described 
as a thorough-pin through the hock. At the end of three months 
the plaintiff, Mr. Fielder, sold the mare, but she was returned to 
him as unsound. The plaintiff kept her till October, and then sent 
her back to the seller (the defendant), who refused to take her. 
On her way back to the plaintiff’s stable the mare died, and on her 
being opened, the farriers who examined her were of opinion that 
she had been unsound a full twelvemonth. It appears also that the 
plaintiff and defendant had often met, but the former had never 
communicated the fact of unsoundness to the latter. 

Lord Loughborough, in giving judgment, says, where there is an 
express warranty, the warranter undertakes that it is true at the 
time of making it. If a horse is proved to have been unsound at 
that time, it is not necessary that he should be returned. No length 
of time will alter a contract originally false ; neither is notice ne- 
cessary to be given, though the not giving notice will be a strong 
presumption against the buyer that the horse at the time of the sale 
had not the defect complained of, and will make the proof much 
more difficult on his part. The bargain is complete, and if it be 
fraudulent on the part of the seller, he will be liable to the buyer 
in damages without either a return or notice-—The plaintiff reco- 


* Bloxsome v. Williams, 3 Barnewall and Cresswell, 232. 

t Fennell v. Ridler, 5 Barnewall and Cresswell, 409. 

+ Caswell v. Coare, 1 Taunton, 566. 

§ Fielder v. Starkin, 1 Henry Blackstone’s Reports, page 17. 
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vered the price of the horse. ‘This case is now considered a lead- 
ing authority, and was confirmed by a recent decision in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench.* 

In the case of Street v. Blay,t the plaintiff sold a horse to the 
defendant on the 2d of February, 1830, warranted sound, at £43, 
and on the same day the defendant sold it to a Mr. Bailey for £45. 
Mr. Bailey, after having had the horse in his possession one day, 
parted with it to another person, who also kept it a day, and then 
sold it again to Mr. Blay, the defendant, for £30. (Who will say 
after this that a horse is not a circulating medium?) ‘There was 
no warranty given except on the first sale. On the 9th of Feb- 
ruary the defendant sent back the horse to the plaintiff’s premises, 
alleging that it was unsound, and that it was so at the time of the 
first purchase. ‘The plaintiff admitted the unsoundness, but in- 
sisted that he was not bound to take back the animal, and brought 
an action against the defendant for the purchase-money, which had 
never been paid. The Court of Queen’s Bench were of opinion, 
that the defendant having sold the horse at a profit, and then taken 
the horse again from a third party, had clearly no right to return it 
to the first vendor on the ground of the thing sold not being what 
he had contracted for, namely, a sound horse. If Mr. Blay had 
merely kept the horse for the purpose of trial, it is possible that 
he might have returned it, and so set aside the contract in toto, 
although this position is by no means certain. However, in this 
case, the selling and re-buying the animal were acts of ownership 
wholly inconsistent with the purpose of trial merely, and conclu- 
sive evidence against the defendant that the particular article was 
his own property. ‘The Court held that the defendant was entitled 
to reduce the amount to be recovered against him (that is, the £43 
which he would have had to pay if the horse had been sound) to 
the price the horse was actually worth as an unsound horse. 

The decision in the case of Street v. Blay is approved of by 
Lord Lyndhurst, C. B., in Gombertz v. Denton,t where, he says, 
that a contract necessarily made between two parties at the least 
cannot be rescinded by one. The case of Street v. Blay, continues 
the learned Chief Baron, seems to have been very much consi- 
dered. ‘That case shews that you cannot treat a contract as re- 
scinded on the ground of the breach of warranty, except there 
was an original agreement that the party should be at liberty to 
rescind in such case, or unless both parties have consented to re- 
scind it. 

If there was an agreement that the sale should be rescinded in 
case the object sold should turn out differently from what it was 
represented to be, then the price, if paid, may be recovered back 
on the article being returned; or, if the price was not paid, no 
action for it can be maintained by the seller.§ Or, even without 
such an agreement, if the sale is in any manner tainted with fraud, 


* Pateshall v. Tranter, 3 Adolphus and Ellis, 103. 

+ 2 Barnewall and Adolphus, page 456. 

t 1 Compton and Meeson’s Reports, p. 209. 

¢ Towers v, Barrett, 1 Term Reports, p. 133; and Long v. Preston, 2 Moore and Payne’s 
Reports, p. 262. 
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the contract may be rescinded by the defrauded party.* So en- 
tirely does fraud vitiate the whole transaction, that in Steward v. 
Coesvelt, where a written warrauty only specified “ soundness and 
freedom from vice,” Burrough, J., said, that a verbal representation 
by the seller, at the time of the sale, that the horse was five years 
old, when, in fact, he was only four, would invalidate the whole 
contract, no matter whether it was a breach of the warranty or 
not. 

In a case at the last Assizes at Gloucester (Shillam v. Arkell, 
2d of April, 1842,) the plaintiff, a farmer, purchased a cart-horse 
of a person named Arkell, a horse-dealer, for the sum of £35, 
with the following warranty —* sold a horse, which I hereby war- 
rant sound and free from vice.” ‘This appeared to be a common 
form of the dealer’s, for it was printed, but was signed by him in 
his own hand-writing. Shortly after the purchase, the plaintiff 
discovered that the horse had “a visible string-halt,” and after 
trying ineffectually to get some one to take the bargain off his 
hands, he sold it to another farmer at a considerably reduced price. 
It will be observed, that in this case the horse was not offered to 
the seller, or even notice given him of the unsoundness. 

Mr. Justice Patteson, in his address to the Jury, told them that 
he considered that a horse having a string-halt was not sound, in- 
asmuch as it was proved that its usefulness was diminished by it. 
He also intimated that prima facie, vis1BLe string-halt would mean 
visible at the time of the sale, and that in that case the warranty 
could not be held to apply to such a defect unless specially men- 
tioned. ‘The evidence, however, went to show that it was not 
such a patent defect as necessarily to be noticed by a purchaser, 
and the plaintiff got a verdict on his action for the breach of the 
warranty. Mr. Justice Patteson’s definition of unsoundness, in 
this case, appears to tally exactly with that expressed by Mr. 
Baron Parke in Coates v. Stephens, mentioned in a former article 
on that subject.t 

Another case at the late Assizes (Green v. Orford) also bears out 
our view of the result of the authorities as to words inplying a 
guarantee. ‘The defendant sent a cart-horse to the Ipswich fair 
for sale. A person of the name of Risby, who was employed by 
the defendant to sell the horse, offered him to the plaintiff for £28. 
The plaintiff asked Risby if the horse was “a good worker,” upon 
which the latter said he was “a capital hand, and a good horse in 
every respect.” ‘The plaintiff looked at his eyes, and observed 
that they were weak. Risby, however, contended that this was 
only caused by the flies, and added that his eyes were “ very good, 
and that he would do anything anywhere, in shaft or trace.” Mr. 
Green went away, but subsequently returned and bought the horse 
for £25 of Orford, the defendant, who then himself stated that he 
would not warrant the horse, but that he was sound to the best of his 
knowledge.” 

The plaintiff took home his purchase, but soon discovered that 


ud ae ard v. Coesvelt, 1 Carrington and Payne, 23; and Lewis v. Cosgrave, 2 Taunton, 
page 


t Vol. xxiv., second series, page 370, Coates v. Stephens, 2 Moody and Robinson, 157. 
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he was a regular jibber ; and, on being examined by an experienced 
person, it was found that he was blind in one eye, and did not see 
very well in the other. ‘The horse was sent back to Mr. Orford’s 
stables, but was not admitted. Mr. Green then brought his action 
for the breach of the warranty. A veterinary surgeon stated that 
the disease in the eyes (a cataract) was of long standing. One of 
the pleas of the defendant was that he had given no warranty. 
The plaintiff, however, recovered a verdict for the £25, the price 
he had paid for the horse. ‘This last case was tried before Mr. 
Serjeant Atcherley, on the 29th March, 1842, at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
on the Norfolk Circuit. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for May, 1842. 





THE FASHION AND BOSTON MATCH. 





UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 





THE SOUTH BEATEN BY THE NORTH, IN 7:32i1——7:45° 





Tue great sectional Match for $20,000 a side, Four mile heats, 
between ‘Tue Norra and Tue Sourn, came off on Tuesday, the 
10th of May last. Since the memorable contest between Eclipse 
and Henry, on the 27th of May, 1823, no race has excited so much 
interest and enthusiasm. It attracted hundreds of individuals from 
the remotest sections of the Union, and for months had been the 
theme of remark and speculation, not only in the Sporting Circles 
of this country, but in England, where the success of the North- 
ern Champion was predicted! It was a most thrilling and exciting 
race !—one which throws in the shade the most celebrated of those 
wonderful achievements which have conferred so much distinction 
upon the High Mettled Racer of America! 

At an early hour on the morning of the race our streets were 
filled with carriages of all descriptions, wending their way to the 
Ferries, while thousands upon thousands crossed over to the cars 
of the Long Island Rail Road Company. After eleven o’clock 
the conductors found it impossible to convey to the Course the 
immense crowd which filled and surrounded the cars, though the 
agents continued to sell tickets after they were fully sensible of 
the fact! Indeed, from the first, the arrangements of the Company 
were an imposition! It charged the most extravagant price for 
the transportation of passengers, and the preparations were in no 
way equal to the occasion ; above all, its agents continued to sell 
tickets after they knew that several thousand more persons had 
purchased them than they could transport. A train bearing over 
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two thousand passengers, did not reach the Course until after the 
first heat, and hundreds who had purchased tickets, despairing of 
reaching the Course on the cars, started on foot and reached it 
before them. At half-past eleven o’clock there were not less than 
five thousand persons waiting a conveyance by the cars at the 
Brooklyn terminus, all of whom had purchased tickets! ‘The race 
was a golden harvest to the hack, cab, and omnibus proprietors. 
The anxiety to reach the Course was so great, that ten dollars were 
offered for a standing-up place ina charcoal cart! Having engaged 
a carriage the day previous, we were enabled to reach the Course 
at an early hour. ‘The roads from town were thronged almost the 
entire distance with a procession of carriages, and frequently with 
several abreast, all crammed. It would require the pen of the 
*‘ Troubadour of the Corporation Dirt Carts” to give a description 
of them. Flatbush wagons and six-penny bone-setters were 
jammed in between four-in-hand landaus, fast crabs in match carts, 
elegant stanhopes, and the superb turn-outs of our wealthy cits. 
The Communipaw clam-boxes, stylish cabs, and every variety of 
barouche were inextricably mixed up and jostled by great lum- 
bering omnibusses and thousands of fancy go-carts, wagons, and 
hackney coaches. 

Upon reaching the Course, such a tableau was presented as we 
never saw before. The field inside of the Course was thronged 
with carriages and equestrians, while the fences, booths, and trees, 
were densely covered, so much so, that several accidents occurred 
from their breaking down. It is stated that there were no less 
than Six Thousand persons in the stands, and yet there were nearly 
as many more who could obtain but a partial view of the race, 
while many could not see it at all! ‘The number of spectators in 
attendance, is variously estimated at from Firry to Seventy 
Tuousanp!! Among them the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives, the British Army and Navy, as well as our 
own, the Bench and the Bar, and the Beauty and Fashion of New 
York, were all represented. ‘The Ladies’ Stand was appropriately 
graced by the presence of a large number of the most brilliant of 
our city belles, who, with hardly an exception, gave the suffrage of 
‘“‘ their most sweet voices” to the beautiful daughter of Bonnets 0’ 
Blue! ‘The enclosed “ privileged space” in front of the stands, 
reserved for the Members of the Jockey Club and Strangers (who 
were charged $10 for admission, without distinction!) was thronged 
with Turfmen, Breeders, and Amateurs! At one o’clock, however, 
owing to the want of an efficient police, and their inability to see 
the race, more than a thousand persons climbed over the pickets, 
from the field, into the enclosed space, while a mob on the outside 
tore down a length of fence, and stove through a door in the stand, 
and swarmed into the cleared space. For a time it seemed im- 
possible for the match to take place at all! A crowd of loafers 
made a rush up the stairs leading to the Club Stand, but they were 
summarily ejected. At length Yankee Suxiivan, JEROLOMAN, 
and several other distinguished members of The Fancy, undertook 
to clear the course, which they did in an incredibly short time, by 
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organizing a party of their friends, who formed in line, with clasped 
hands, quite across the space, and marched from one end to the 
other, thereby driving outside of the gate every person without a 
badge. Of course there were among this mob several ugly cus- 
tomers, but Yankee Sullivan had only to “let fly with his right,” 
or Jeroloman give any one of them “a teaser on his smeller,” to 
fix his business! On the whole, the mob conducted themselves 
very well under the circumstances; the great majority were in 
perfectly good humor, and had the proprietors taken the precaution 
to paint the tops of the pickets with a thick coat of tar, and en- 
gage a strong body of police, no such disgraceful scene would 
have occurred. 

The race commenced about two o’clock. For more than a quar- 
ter of a mile in front of the stands, the spectators ranged on the 
side of the Course and of the field, presented one dense mass of 
thousands, through which the horses ran the gauntlet. ‘The Course 
itself, owing to the rain of the previous Sunday night, was not 
deemed quite so well adapted for speed as upon some other occa- 
sions ; still it was in fine order. ‘The prospect of the weather in 
the morning was unfavorable, but though at ten o’clock there was a 
slight sprinkling of rain, it soon cleared off. ‘The day was warm 
and pleasant, but with scarce a glimpse of the sun. 

The betting on Monday evening was a shade in Boston’s favor. 
Before the race came off, however, his friends were obliged, in 
order to get on their money, to lay 100 to 60, and in some cases 
2to1. We never saw so little money bet on a race here of any 
importance ; of heavy betting we did not hear of a solitary transac- 
tion, though the backers of each were sanguine. 

Having previously given in this magazine complete Memoirs of 
the rival Champions [vide pages 682—7, vol. xii., and pages 90—8 
of the present vol.,] with their pedigrees, characteristics and per- 
formances, in detail, we have only to speak of their condition. 
Both stripped well ; Boston, to our eye, was drawn unusually fine, 
but his coat looked and felt like satin. His trainer (Arthur Taylor) 
thought he required more “ seasoning ” to make a bruising race ; 
but every one else considered him to be in superb condition. For 
some weeks previous to the Match, Fashion’s friends were very 
apprehensive that she had thrown out a curb; but as she was not 
in the slightest degree lame, we are inclined to think the promi- 
nent and unsightly mark on her leg proceeded from a bruise. It 
was blistered last Fall as a curb. In other respects she was 
brought to the post in condition to run for a man’s life. She was 
admirably trained, and managed in the race, by Mr. Latrp; while 
his son Joseph no less distinguished himself as her jockey. Bos- 
ton’s running was, of course, directed by Col. Jounson; he was 
ridden by Gil. Patrick in his usual superb style, and the first heat 
without a spur! The jockies having received their orders, mount- 
ed, and had their girths taken up another hole, brought their horses 
up in fine style without any assistance whatever from their trainers, 
and were off with a running start for 
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Che Race. 


First Heat.—Boston, on the inside, went away with the lead at 
a rattling pace, the mare laying up within two lengths of him down 
the straight run on the back stretch; the half mile was run in 55 
seconds. ‘The same position was maintained to the end of the 
mile (run in 1:53), but soon after Fashion made play, and the pace 
improved. Both made strong running down the back stretch, over 
the hill (opposite the half mile post), and down the slight descent 
which succeeds, and though this seemed favorable ground for Bos- 
ton, the mare gained on him, at this place, in this mile, and placed 
herself well up. Boston threw her off on the turn, and led through 
clear, running this mile in 1:503. ‘The pace seemed too good to 
last, and Boston’s friends, as he led cleverly down the back stretch, 
were “snatching and eager” to take anything ofiered. Again 
Boston led through, this mile (the 3d) being run in 1:54, Fashion 
keeping him up to the top of his rate. ‘The contest was beautiful 
and exciting beyond description; there was no clambering, no 
faltering, no dwelling, on the part of either; each ran with a long 
rating stroke, and at a pace that kills. Soon after commencing the 
fourth mile, Joe Laird shook his whip over her head, and gave 
Fashion an eye-opener or two with the spur, and not a hundred 
yards from the ground where Boston took the track from Charles 
Carter, she collared and passed him in half a dozen strokes, ata 
flight of speed we never saw equalled, except in the desperate 
brush at the stand between Grey Medoc and Altorf, in their dead 
heat! When Fashion responded to the call upon her, and took the 
track in such splendid style, the cheers sent up from the “ rude 
throats ” of thousands might have been heard for miles! Fashion 
made her challenge after getting through the drawgate, and took 
the lead opposite the quarter mile post. Boston, however, like a 
trump, as he is, did not give back an inch, and though it was mani- 
fest the Northern Phenomenon had the foot of him, he gave her no 
respite. He lapped her down the back stretch for three hundred 
yards, when Gil. Patrick very sensibly took a strong bracing pull 
on him, and bottled him up for a desperate brush up the hill, where 
Eclipse passed Henry. Here Gil. again let him out, but unfortu- 
nately he pulled him inside so near the fence, that Boston struck 
his hip against a post, and hitting a sharp knot or a nail, cut through 
the skin on his quarter for seven or eightinches! He struck hard 
enough to jar himself very much, and we observed him to falter ; 
but he soon recovered, and though at this moment Fashion led him 
nearly three lengths, he gradually closed the gap round the turn to 
within a few feet. At this moment the excited multitude broke 
through all restraint in their anxiety to witness the termination of 
the heat, and the course was nearly blocked up! On coming out 
through a narrow gauntlet of thousands of spectators, excited to 
the highest pitch, both horses very naturally faltered at the tremen- 
dous shouts which made the welkin ring! Up the quarter stretch 
Gil. made another desperate effort to win the race out of the fire. 
He applied his thong freely, while Joe Laird drew his whip on the 
mare more than once, and tapped her claret at the same time. In- 
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side of the gate it was “a hollow thing,” though Boston nearly 
closed the gap at the distance stand, as Gil. fairly caught Joe by 
surprise, but at this critical moment a friend of Fashion shouted to 
Joe to “rouse up the mare !—Boston’s on you!” when he gave her 
the spur and a severe cut with his thong. ‘True as steel Fashion 
responded to the call! She instantly recovered her stride, and 
came in about a length ahead, with apparently something in hand 
to spare, closing the heat in 7:324—the fastest, by all odds, ever 
run in America! 

The time was kept on the Jockey Club Stand by Messrs. Ro- 
BERT L. and James STEVENS, and in the Judges’ Stand by Senator 
Barrow, of Louisiana, Hon. Mr. Borrs, of Virginia, and J. Ha- 
MILTON Wi1kEs, Esq., the official ‘Timers and Judges of the race. 
We took the time of each mile from the Messrs. S., between whom 
we stood. Mr. S. M. Neix1, Maj. Rinecoup, U.S. A., and other 
gentlemen of acknowledged accuracy as timers stood in the same 
circle, and there was but a fraction of difference in the time each 
declared. Messrs. S. made the time 7:33, but as they kept the 
time of the half, and in some cases of the quarter, miles, their dif- 
ference of but half a second from the Timers in the Judges’ Stand 
demonstrates the remarkable accuracy of the parties. 

The result of the heat was the more astonishing to a few of 
Boston’s friends, as no one ever supposed Fashion could make 
this time, though she might beat him. We were prepared to ex- 
pect the best time on record, not only from the fact that we had 
been informed of the result of Fashion’s private trial on the 25th 
April, but from a circumstance which we shall be excused, we 
trust, for alluding to here. After retiring to our room at the Astor 
House on Monday night, at a late hour, we had the pleasure of a 
“ domiciliary visit” from Mr. Lone, the owner of Boston, and se- 
veral mutual friends. ‘The * party” were attired in costumes that 
would be esteemed somewhat unique out of the circle of the Mar- 
quis of Waterford’s friends, who ride steeple chases in their shirts 
and drawers! Nevertheless, there was no lack of fun nor spirit ; 
in the course of an interesting “ horse talk,” Mr. Long gave us 
several “ items,” one of which was that Boston would run the first 
heat, “ sure,” in 7:34! Said Mr. L., “ he will run the first mile in 
about 1:53, the second in 1:52, the third in 1:54, and the fourth in 
1:55.” After he retired we made a memorandum of the time as a 
curiosity after the race. And we refer to it now to show that, 
though beaten by the Northern Phenomenon, the gallant Boston 
amply sustained all the expectations formed of him from his trials 
and previous performances. He not only made vastly better time 
than he ever did before, but better time than ever had been made! 
—time that quite eclipses the most wonderful achievements on 
the American Turf! The vaunted performances of the Southern 
“cracks ” at New Orleans are almost thrown in the shade, won- 
derful as they are! Had any one offered to beat the time of 
Eclipse and Henry on the Union Course, 3 to 1 would have been 
laid against it; or had the friends of Boston been assured that he 
could run, as Mr. Long told us he could, in 7:34, his friends would 
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have staked a million of dollars upon his winning the Match! For 
the first two miles Boston, in the opinion of many shrewd judges, 
had the foot of the mare, and it is thought that had he trailed her as 
he did Charles Carter, the result of the first heat might have been 
different. But what shall be said of the incomparable daughter of 
Trustee and Bonnets o’ Blue? ‘Too much cannot be said of her, 
or of her jockey. She ran as true as steel, as game and honest a 
race as was ever recorded of a High Mettled Racer! 

Both horses cooled out well. Boston always blows tremen- 
dously, even after a gallop, but he seemed little distressed. Neither 
was Fashion; her action is superb, and as she came through on 
the fourth mile, it was remarked that she was playing her ears as 
if taking her exercise. She recovered sooner than Boston, and 
though her friends now offered large odds on her, Boston’s were no 
less confident; the seventh mile they thought would “fetch her.” 
We should not have been surprised to have seen both swell over 
the loins, nor to have found them greatly distressed. We exam- 
ined them carefully after the heat, and state with great pleasure, 
that though they “ blowed strong,” they recovered in a few minutes, 
and came to the post again comparatively fresh. After the heat 
was over, the crowd rushed into the enclosed space en masse ; an 
endeavor was made to clear a portion of the track of the multitude 
who had now taken possession of it, and after great exertions a 
line was formed, through which the horses came up for the 

Second Heat—F ashion led off with a moderate stroke, and car- 
ried on the running down the back stretch with a lead of about 
three lengths. After making the ascent of the hill Boston chal- 
lenged, closed the gap, and lapped her. A tremendous shout arose 
on all hands at this rally, but as it subsided on the part of Boston’s 
friends, it was again more tumultuously caught up by the friends of 
the mare, as she outfooted him before reaching the head of the 
quarter stretch. She came through (in 1:59) three or four lengths 
ahead, and kept up her rate down the entire straight stretch on the 
rear of the Course. After getting over the hill, Boston, as before, 
made a rush, and succeeded in collaring the mare, while she, as 
before, again threw him off, and led through by two or three lengths, 
in 1:57. Gil. relieved his horse for the next six hundred yards, 
but instead of waiting for Fashion to ascend the hill at the half 
mile post alone, he called on Boston just before reaching it, and 
the two went over it nearly together; no sooner had they com- 
menced the descending ground, than gathering all his energies for 
a final and desperate effort, Boston made a dash, and this time he 
succeeded in taking the track ! The scene which ensued we have 
no words to describe. Such cheering, such betting, and so many 
long faces, was never seen nor heard before. After being com- 
pelled to give up the track, Joe Laird, with the utmost prudence 
and good sense, took his mare in hand, and gave her time to reco- 
ver her wind. ‘This run took the shine out of Boston! Instead of 
pulling him steadily, and refreshing him with a slight respite, Gil. 
Patrick kept him at his work after he took the trac ck, and ran this 
mile (the third) in 1:514! ‘The pace was tremendous! Nothing 
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short of limbs of steel and sinews of catgut could stand up under 
such a press! On the first turn after passing the Stand, Fashion, 
now fresh again, rallied, and as Boston had not another run 
left in him, she cut him down in her stride opposite the quarter 
mile post, and the thing was out! The race, so far as Boston was 
concerned, was past praying for! If anything can parallel 
f'ashion’s turn of speed itis her invincible game. She now gradu- 
ally dropped him, and without another effort on his part to retrieve 
the fortunes of the day, she came home a gallant and easy winner 
in 7:45! Boston pulled up inside of the Distance Stand, and 
walked in! As she came under the Judges’ cord extended across 
the Course, Boston was exactly sixty yards behind, though he 
could have placed himself in a better position had Gil. called upon 
him. As Joe Laird rode Fashion back to the Stand, the shouts 
were so deafening, that had not the President of the Club and ano- 
ther gentleman held on to her bridle, she would have not only 
“enlarged the circle of her acquaintance” very speedily, but 
‘made a mash” of some dozen of “the rank and file” then and 
there assembled. She looked as if another heat would not ‘set 
her back any.” 
RECAPITULATION : 


TUESDAY, May 10, 1842.—Match, THE NORTH vs. THE SOUTH, $20,000 a side, 
$5000 ft. Four mile heats. 
Henry K. Toler’s (William Gibbons’) ch. m. Fashion, by Imp. Trustee out of Bon- 


nets o’ Blue (Mariner’ s dam) by Sir Charles, © is B14 Bc iscns Joseph Laird. 1 1 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s & James Long’s ch. h. Boston, by Timoleon out of Robin 
Brown's dam by Ball’s Florizel, 9 yrs., 126 los... .....-.....--2-ee Gil. Patrick. 2 2 
First Heat. Second Heat. 
Time of First mile - - 1:53 | Time of Firstmile - 1:59 
“* “ Second mile - 1:504 « “ Second mile 1:57 
«  « Third mile- - 1:54 ss 6 Third mile - 1:514 
“  * Fourth mile - 1:55 « « Fourth mile- 1:574 











Time of First Heat - 


7:324 | Time of Second Heat 7:45 


And thus did The North settle its account with The South for the 
victory ner ed by Bascomse over Post Boy! It was a magni- 
ficent r 
nessed it “‘ while memory holds her seat!” ‘Though beaten, it is 
conceded on all hands that Boston has acquired a more “ vast re- 
nown” by this wonderful race than by his Thirty-five previous 
victories combined! He is worth more since than he was before 
the Match. ‘ Ali that can be said is, that Boston has beaten him- 
self, and Fashion has beaten Boston!” ‘The spirit of his owners on 
this as upon a like memorable occasion in May, 1823, is worthy of 
them and of the Old Dominion. Of one of them it has been well 
said, that, “like another Napoleon, he is never more to be feared 
than in his reverses !” 

In congratulating each other upon the brilliant triumph achieved 
by the Northern Champion—now the Champion of the American 
‘Turf—let no one forget to do honor to those to whose admirable 
skill and judgment The North is mainly indebted for its victory ! 
To Mr. Samuel Laird, the trainer and manager of Fashion, and to 
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his fine spirited son, who jockied her in a style that would have 
conferred credit upon Jem Robinson, too much credit cannot be 
given. Nor let us forget that tothe gallant Boston we are indebted 
for ascertaining the indomitable game and surpassing speed of our 
Champion! What e/se could have displayed it in such bold and 
beautiful relief? Arthur ‘Taylor brought him to the post in the 
very finest condition, and Gil. Patrick, his jockey, rarely distin- 
guished himself more than upon this occasion. Most of our con- 
temporaries state that he rode with spurs. He wore but one and 
that only in the second heat. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to ourselves, though we have the 
pleasure of numbering all the parties among our personal frends, 
that Mr. Gipsons, the owner of Fashion, is among the oldest, most 
staunch, and most generous of the number. Unfortunately he was 
prevented from witnessing the race in consequence of an accident 
which for some time has confined him at home. In his absence, 
another tried friend, Wairrer Livineston, Esq., the owner of 
‘Trustee, (the sire of Fashion,) was congratulated on all hands; he 
has never doubted Fashion’s success from the first. Nor should it 
go unrecorded that Col. Johnson was by no means forgotten in the 
general outburst of congratulation. He “sold the stick which 
broke his own head,” and no mistake, for after breeding Bonnets 
o’ Blue from his own Reality and Sir Charles, and running her 
with great success, he parted with her to Mr. Gibbons, who bred 
from her a filly which has beaten the best horse Col. J. has ever 
had in his stable, since the days of his favorite Reality, the re- 
nowned grandam of Fashion herself! 

At the Jockey Club Dinner, after the Match, Mr. Long offered 
to run Boston against Fashion, for $20,000, and $5,000 forfeit, 
Four mile heats, at any time to be agreed upon by the parties be- 
tween the 25th of September and the 25th of October next. 

He also authorized us to state (in an Extra issued from this of- 
fice on the evening of the race,) that he would bet $1000 he won 
with Boston the regular Jockey Club Purse, Four mile heats, on 
Friday, on the Union Course,—$1000 that Boston won the J. C. 
Purse at Trenton, and $1000 that Boston won the J. C. Purse at 
Camden, the week following! 


Subsequent Impressions of the Race. 


Now that the Great Match is over, and people have recovered 
somewhat from the fierce excitement and enthusiasm consequent 
upon the event—now that they can reflect dispassionately upon all 
the facts in the case, and soberly discuss the incidents attendant 
upon it, we propose to review some of its leading features. But 
we must premise before entering upon the subject, that on the Fri- 
day following his Match with Fashion, Boston beat Mariner (her 
half brother) on the same Course, at four mile heats, in 8:13— 
7:46—7:583, Mariner winning the first heat. B. resigned the 
Jockey Club Purse at Trenton to his stable companion, Cassandra, 
who beat Mariner there, and the following week won the Jockey 
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Club Purse at Camden, beating Treasurer! ‘To go back to the 
Match. It is surprising that so little money changed hands upon 
the race, as both parties were sanguine. From his trials, Col. 
Johnson, and Arthur Taylor, his trainer, knew that Boston could 
beat the time of Eclipse and Henry with ease! Of course they 
supposed the Match was an open-and-shut affair! Mr. Long, the 
night before the race, informed us of the time of each mile in which 
Boston would run the first heat if called upon, making 7:34—4etter 
time than was on record! What is singular enough, Boston ran 
three of the miles in exactly the time Mr. L. assured us he would, 
and the other mile he ran faster (by a second and a half)! Andyet 
he lost the heat! Had Boston’s friends been assured that he could run 
the first heat in 7:34, and repeat it in 7:45, thousands of individuals 
would have laid out upon him every dollar that they could raise ! 
Every friend of Old Whitenose would have been flat broke! The 
friends of Fashion, too, had they been aware of the time of her 
trial on the 25th of April, would have laid out half a million of 
dollars upon her! But five or six persons, however, knew of her 
time ; three gentlemen interested in the Match were of the num- 
ber. ‘They had “a sure thing,’ as they supposed, and they kept 
it close. Heretofore, in almost every match, W. M‘Coun, of 
Long Island, has contrived to be in the secret of both stables, as 
much as if he slept under the muzzles of the horses; but the 
Fashion party were a little too cute, this time, for even Willett 
himself! Quite a number of Fashion’s friends won about $1500 
each, though but one, that we have heard of, “ gobbled up” the 
thousands! As many Southerners won upon the mare as North- 
erners, probably. ‘The greatest amount lost by any one gentleman 
on Boston was $10,000 and a few hundreds, by one of his owners. 
As the same gentleman has won above $50,000 upon him, the loss 
does not “set him back any!” He is ready, able, and anxious, 
for ‘“‘ another show !” and for a like amount! 

Considerable discussion has taken place since the Match as to 
which horse had the most speed, but as Boston’s friends claim it 
for him, and many of Fashion’s concede the point, we assume it 
as a fact that Boston was able to outfoot the mare in the first heat. 
He was trained to run ahead, and accordingly he went off from 
the score in the first heat at the top of his rate. (Cassandra, Mr. 
Long’s Priam mare, and Blue Dick, by Margrave, two of the 
fastest horses in the Union, were his trial nags.) Had he trailed 
Fashion as he did Charles Carter, very possibly he would have 
won the first heat, though he probably would have lost the race. 
We are glad now that he did not trail the mare, for had he done so 
she would have pulled to him (such were Mr. Laird’s orders), and 
the first mile would not have been run under two minutes, and the 
heat somewhere in the vicinity of 7:38 ;—we should yet be com- 
paratively in the dark as to the remarkable racing powers of the 
two horses. Boston’s only drawback was declared on the morning 
of the race by his trainer ;—Arthur said, and truly, that he wanted 
seasoning ; the old horse had plenty of foot, but his flesh was not 
hard enough, nor his muscles firm enough, to enable him to hold 
his own at the heel of a hard race. 
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The principal official timer was the Hon. Mr. Botts, of Virginia ; 
he made the time of the first heat 7:324, while the Messrs. Ste- 
vens made it 7:33. Instead of 7:324, the time of the first heat 
would have been 7:31, but for the fact that both horses, and 
Fashion especially, faltered in running the gauntlet through a nar- 
row lane between ten thousand excited spectators, reaching from the 
head of the quarter stretch to the Stand! ‘Twice the mare was 
inclined to balk! Between the head of the stretch and the Dis- 
tance Stand Boston made up a gap of several lengths, and he 
would have won the heat as it was, had not Joe Laird given 
Fashion a furious stab with his spurs, and drawn his whip on “her! 
‘The course and weather were not so well adapted for making 
quick time as on any other day during the week. 

Gil. Patrick labored under a serious disadvantage in riding the 
race. He was obliged to whip Boston on the near side, to keep 
him off the fence, and to have his thong attached to his left wrist 
instead of his right. Notwithstanding all his efforts to guard 
against it, Boston did hit the fence in running the fourth mile, and 
though he may not have sulked in consequence in finishing the 
heat, he certainly did in the second heat, from that or some other 
cause. Gil. rode the first heat without a spur, though our contem- 
poraries, in their reports, talk continually of his spurring and goring 
the old horse, and of his “bloody flanks.” In the second heat 
Col. Johnson ordered Gil. to put on one, very much against the 
wishes of Arthur ‘Taylor and Mr. Long ; their objection was over- 
ruled, as, said Col. J., “he is not obliged to use it.” But Arthur 
and Mr. L. felt a creat degree of assurance that Gil.’s spur would 
excite the viciousness of Boston’s disposition, and possibly induce 
him to sulk. It is recorded of one of the horses of Sir 'Tregon- 
well Frampton, the “ Father of the English ‘Turf,” that in running 
a match in which he was beaten, after a very severe and close 
race, he actually laid hold of his competitor with his teeth, as the 
latter was in the act of passing him, and endeavored in this way 
to prevent his reaching the winning post ahead! Whether Boston 
acted from a similar impulse we cannot say, but it is certain that 
when Fashion was in the act of passing him, he snapped at her 
twice, and bit her smartly in the second attempt! In his race, three 
days subsequently, with “Mariner, Boston bit him severely on his 
flank, as he was passing, and came very near nipping a piece out 
of Joe Laird’s leg! Joe has hardly got over his fright to this 
day ! 

Boston’s race with Mariner, on Friday, we regard as one of the 
most remarkable events recorded in the Annals of the Turf. ‘That 
he should, after two days’ rest only, come out again, after a per- 
formance so unparalleled as that on Tuesday, and win a second 
four mile heat in 7:46, and a third in 7:584, proves him to be de- 
cidedly the best horse we have ever had on the American ‘Turf! 
He was, of course, very sore, and in the first heat would not ex- 
tend himself. Indeed Col. Johnson started him only at Mr. Long’s 
earnest desire. But what is no less surprising, Boston ran his 
eleventh and twelfth miles on Friday in less time than he ran his 
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seventh and eighth miles on Tuesday !—that is, in 3:48! If beaten 
himself, Boston’s twenty miles in three days, quite eclipses any 
performance on record! In regarding him as the most remarka- 
ble horse on the ‘Turf we do not detract from Fashion. Boston, 
before his Match, was properly regarded as “ the foremost horse of 
all this world.” He had started Thirty-eight times and known but 
three defeats—none of which tarnished his laurels—and he had 
won in Purses and Stakes the enormous sum of Forty-nine Thou- 
sand Four Hundred Dollars! Fashion, on the contrary, had started 
but seven times, losing but once, and though public expectation was 
greatly excited in her favor, by her race with John Blount, no one 
expected her to turn out the PHENOMENON she has proved herself! 
And really and truly she is a phenomenon. Months ago we 
claimed her to be the very best mare ever bred North of the Poto- 
mac! We now claim her to be the very best mare, by all odds, 
ever bred in the United States ! 

The Richmond “ Whig,” in publishing the “ Spirit of the 
Times” Extra, issued from this office on the evening of the 
Match, remarks to the following effect :— 


** We do not understand the second heat. Boston took the’track from Fashion 
in the third mile, and lost it again in the fourth. ‘This might net be wonderful 
in respect to any other horse—but as to Boston, it is surprising beyond measure. 
It is out of all character with the reputation he has won in many a hard-fought 
field. It has been his boast, that the more he ran, the faster he ran. He was 
always ftleeter in the twelfth mile than in the fourth—and so remarkable was he 
for his unfathomable bottom and increasing speed, that we have heard it said of 
him, that if he were kept running, he would become invisible. No trial had 
ever tested his bottom and speed combined. And yet, after losing the fourth 
mile by a hand’s breadth, we find him fifty yards in the rear in the eighth mile— 
when, according to all precedent, he should have been one hundred yards in 
advance. 

“The matter needs explanation.—And when explained, we are not certain 
that we shall be a whit better satisfied than we arenow. Wecannot be brought 
to contemplate, with any degree of composure, the defeat of that noble steed— 
the loss of laurels gloriously won, and the bitter anguish which must rend his 
proud bosom. The sorrow which Achilles’ immortal steeds expressed for Pa- 
troclus slain was not at all comparable to the intense agony experienced by this 
absolute Monarch of the Turf, at the sight of a contemptible little animal, 
whom in his soul he must have despised, passing the Judges’ Stand ahead of 
him, and in despite of his utmost exertions. It was enough to break his mighty 
heart !” 


We can explain why “ Boston took the track from Fashion in the 
3d mile and lost it again in the 4th.” In the first place he wanted 
seasoning,—Fashion had the advantage of him in condition as 
well as in ability to keep up her stride. Before the start Arthur 
thought Boston would not run on improving, as usual. In the 2d 
place, Boston sulked! Does not his race with Mariner prove this ? 
Notwithstanding his soreness consequent upon his tremendous race 
on ‘Tuesday, he ran his 19th and 20th miles in less time on Friday 
than he did his 7th and 8th miles, when perfecly fresh, three days 
before! It should be stated that the gallant veteran had nearly or ~ 
quite lost the use of one eye before the Match, from hard work, 
and that his other eye, from sympathy, was seriously affected. 
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Moreover, having been one season in the stud, being nine years old, 
being ridden for ‘the first time for years with a spur, and having, in 
striking against the fence, in the lst heat, cut a gash of eight 
inches ‘long on his quarter, it is not at all surprising that he should 
have sulked! 

In the first heat of his race with Mariner, Boston would not run 
at all! Inthe third heat his 11th and 12th miles were run in 3:48! 
Nor would he have won the second, probably, but for the following 
circumstance. Mariner led him on the 4th mile several lengths as 
he swung into the quarter stretch, where Gil. made play w ith him, 
and before reaching the drawgate he had closed the gap and lapped 
Mariner. Here Boston hung, and as they passed the gate, one of 
Boston’s rubbers—a stout, stalwart, black fellow—walked up close 
to him, and giving him a shout, threw his cap at him with all his 
might! Whether it was the familiar threatening voice of his stable 
companion, or the fright from the cap, we do not know, but we do 
know that Boston’s stride, until he was clear ahead of Mariner, 
was twenty-three feet! Such a burst of speed for sixty yards has 
not been seen since he cut down Charles Carter! It was a prodi- 
gious effort! One gentleman in the Club Stand, who had laid 
$400 to $60 on him, had told the stakeholder to pay over the mo- 
ney, and was leaving the Stand, when the tremendous cheering 
caused him to take another look at the horses, and to his astonish- 
ment he found that in the course of a few seconds—in an incredi- 
bly short time—Boston, instead of being dead beat, was winning 
at his ease like a trump! Perhaps he didu’t join in the shouts 
which rent the air! After the second heat, and while they were 
running the third, the odds were ridiculous. A friend of ours held 
two bets of $100 vs. $1, while in one instance we knew $100 to 
be put up a against tw enty “five cents ! 

If Boston was sore on the Friday after the Match, he was not 
so alone. We saw Fashion on Thursday, and Mr. Laird was kind 
enough to have her stripped and led out for us. She was stiff and 
sore, though she had recovered finely from her race. She isa 
beautiful mare, and but that her hair is somewhat harsh and long, 
she would be as handsome as Fanny, the Champion of South Ca- 
rolina. Mariner’s coat, on the contrary, is unusually soft and satin- 
like. It is proper to state here that Mr. Gibbons, her owner, 
wrote Mr. Laird, that whether Fashion won or lost the Match, he 
desired him to send her home after the race. She was accord- 
ingly sent home on the Saturday afterwards, to be thrown out, 
of course very much to the regret of Mr. Laird and her numerous 
friends, and not less so to the owners of Loston. But for this de- 
termination Mr. L. would have started her againagainst Boston at 
Trenton or Camden. Will not the two still rival champions “ meet 
again at Phillippi!” 

As in 1823, when Col. Johnson lost his Match with Henry 
against Eclipse, he carried off every Jockey Club Purse! ottere d 
during the meeting, Tyler winning at two mile heats, Cassandra 
at three mile heats, and Boston at four mile heats! His stable 
has since won every purse, save one, offered at Trenton and at 
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Camden, including a Match for $2000, P. P.!! As the acknow- 
ledged leader of our Southern competitors, The North has been 
obliged to “ acknowledge the corn ” to him, in the cases of Trifle, 
of Bascombe, and several others. But “the vast renown we’ve 
gained by conquering ” two such “ Richards” as Henry and Bos- 
ton, will inspirit him to “ deeds of high emprise,” that will be apt 
to “fright the souls of fearful adversaries.” 

We directed attention in a previous paragraph to those to whose 
skill, tact, and admirable judgment The North was mainly indebted 
for its victory. And we allude to it now to add, that owing to the 
exertions of the President of the Club, Joe Laird is worth several 
hundred dollars more than he was before he rode the winner of 
“* the best race ever run in America!” By previous agreement, Mr. 
L,aird, the trainer of Fashion, was paid $1000. We are told that 
Fashion is the easiest mare to ride that young Laird ever threw 
his leg over; she can be placed anywhere, is as kind and gentle 
as a lady’s palfrey, and whether you wish her to “take the lead 
and keep it,” or run a trailing race, she is equally “ on hand,” ready 
at any momént to respond to any call upon her. Instead of run- 
ning under a bracing pull, she goes with a loose rein, like a shuf- 
fling poney, and is guided as easily. Remarkable as her turn of 
speed is allowed to be, it is surpassed by her indomitable game ; 
a more enduring, honest mare, never looked through a bridle. 

Let it not be supposed that in consequence of the loss of the 
Match “ the familiars” of Boston were forgotten. Had not our old 
friend Arthur Taylor, come on with him disguised under a new hat, 
we should have been more sanguine of his success. He brought 
him to the post in superb condition, though he confessed that the 
horse was short of work ; other trainers and many of the friends 
of Boston, on the contrary, considered him too low; they thought 
he had shrunk very much since he ran here last, and he was 
evidently drawn finer than ever before. Gil. Patrick rarely dis- 
tinguished himself more than in this race ; he jockied his horse— 
always a very difficult one to ride—with consummate skill and 
coolness, and a gallant British Officer present, well known on the 
Turf at home and in Canada, assured us that the exhibition of Gil. 
Patrick and Laird would have done credit to Bill Scott or Jem 
Robinson—that it was worthy of the top sawyers of Newmarket 
and Doncaster. Mr. Long, with his characteristic liberality, pre- 
sented Gil. Patrick with $500 as his own private contribution, nor 
was he forgotten in other quarters. His half of the $500 purse 
won by Cassandra, Mr. Long also distributed among the rubbers 
and boys in Boston’s stable. Such spirit and generosity deserves 
success ! 

Boston has now won, at four mile heats alone, ‘Twenty-eight 
times, and has netted his owners in stakes, purses, etc., the enor- 
mous sum of $55,000! ‘This amount, added to the Long odds won 
upon his Thirty-seven winning races by “the Boston Party,” ex- 
ceeds $100,000! How long the gallant veteran will continue to 
run, Heaven only knows. His legs are as sound as a colt’s, ard 
Arthur Taylor says that his two four mile races since the Match 
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have “ seasoned” him for a tremendous contest. At the Camden 
Meeting Mr. Long made the following proposition:—He would 
run Boston vs. Fashion, four mile heats, this Fall, at Camden, for 
$20,000 even! Or he would take $25,000 to $20,000 and run the 
Match on Long Island, or lay $25,000 to $20,000 if Fashion 
would meet him at Petersburg! In all probability the two rival 
Champions will meet again this Fall, and we hope they may not 
only come to the post in the very highest possible condition, but 
that we may again “ be there to see !” 





THE FISHERMAN. 





BY SYLVANUS SWANQUILL. 


es 


Biessep, beautiful May! Sabbath month of the year! sacred 
to love, and joy, and hope, and every glad emotion that hearts are 
capable of feeling! how delightful now to pronounce thy name 
again—to know thee once more among us—to say “ It is May!’ 
Who can speak those glad words, who can say “ It is May,” and 
resist the desire to rush into the midst of the fields and woods, 
clamber the steep hills, dive into the “ bosky dells,” wander wildly 
by the babbling streams, loiter dreamily by the roaring waterfall ! 
For our own part, we are lost creatures for the whole month ; from 
the very earliest day that the almanac announces 


Man 3. St. Philip and St. James, 


we are changed beings, no use now toask us to dine or dance — 
we are engaged for the whole month ; tariffs and income taxes are 
now nothing to us—coffee and leather are not to be thought of ; 
violets and buttercups are all we have time to think about. Our 
very creditors now may come with their simulated friendly double 
knocks: we are “not at home.” It is of no use trying to resist 
the influence of the time: we have no power to do so: our heart 
would break in the attempt—as those of young ladies (are said to) do 
when their loves-at-first-sight are thwarted by the tyrannical inter- 
ference of adamant-hearted uncles. With us it is a decided May- 
nia—excuse the wantonness of the pun—being May we must be 
allowed to have our fling without let or hindrance. Nothing too 
fantastic for us now—nothing too egregious for such a decided 
May-homedan as we are. 

May—May—May! I could write the word till the month came 
round again. Blessings on it! What a beautiful word, too! 
How bland and sweetly’it falls from the tongue, like a leaf dropped 
from a rosebud. May—May! it is as fair a word among month- 
names, as Mary among girl-names; almost the same, in fact :—as 
sweet, as soft, as delicate, as dear. But let us be amongst the 
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fields—away without more ado, rod in hand and creel at back— 
away among the glorious, gorgeous meadows, which are so bright 
and full of blossoms now, that it is just as much as we can do to 
tell whether they are really meadows or only flower-gardens. We 
said “rod in hand,” for of course we are fishermen: not of the 
chub-dapping, roach-twitching, stationary, stick-in-the-mud sort, 
who have drawn so much odium on the gentle craft by their sleepy, 
stupid, cork-and-quill system of sport—if sport it may be called— 
but of the thorough-paced, wide-awake, look-alive, go-ahead clan, 
to whom motion is as necessary as life; whose noble quarry is the 
trout, the salmon, the jack, the grayling; whose haunts are the 
glen, the ravine, the arrowy stream-side, the gushing rapid, the 
roaring waterfall, the path among the rocks, the labyrinth in the 
forest dell. This is our delight—roaming, roaming—walking 
through landscapes as you would turn over the leaves of a picture 
book—something fresh at every page—quiet, bland, sleepy views 
now—now, rugged, rocky, Salvator-like scenes, whose smoothest 
feature is a prostrate mountain on a riven forest—now meadows 
all spangled with the fairest blossoms of spring—now rocky gorges, 
where “ Devil’s Bridges” and “ Mauvais Pas” meet you at every 
step. What excitement, what joy is here! joy only felt in all its 
joylulness by the fisherman; for he is there for an object—it is his 
home : others look upon these things only as a sight, a show ; but 
he—he is part and parcel of them: he is as necessary to the land- 
scape as the stream and the mountain themselves. Your tourist 
is an alien in the picture: he is a blot on the scene: he is a living 
not-in-keeping in the composition. We look upon him as a fly 
upon a painting: we must blow him off before we can enter into 
any enjoyment of its beauty. We are like the countryman and 
the crowd in London streets: we must wait till the tourist is 
gone by. 

Not so of the fisher: he, as we have before said, is a necessary 
part of the landscape. He is as necessary to the landscape as the 
sun that lights it. He forms part of its life, (who ever loved a 
dead landscape?) ‘The clouds moving in the sky, the river moving 
in its channel, the fisherman moving on terra firma—these are all 
and equally necessary to the vitality of the scene; and without 
these the whole poetry would be gone ; would be as verses written 
in a lost language ; as hieroglyphics carved on cold granite. 

We are among the glorious, old, long-remembered, dearly-be- 
loved scenes now: and there is not an object within the horizon 
that is not familiar to us. Great and small, noble and ignoble, we 
know and love them all—that mountain, that gate-post—that forest 
side, that stepping-stone in the streamlet. From this old, weather- 
beaten stile, what a burst of beauty! meadow, river, wood, hill, 
cloud, sky! the meadows full of life and joy—joy of birds, joy of 
beasts, and joy of men, for whom all were created! the river, 
winding between the green hills, here blue and gushing, there still 
and white under a cloak of myriad blossoms ; every wave, every 
blossom instinct with life; and every life a separate mystery ! the 
woods, leafed in for shade and shelter to its endless tribes of wild 
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creatures, winged and wingless! the hills, rising peak over peak 
as far as eye can reach, with their green vallies between, trom 
whose farthest summit new hills may be descried and new vallies 
may be numbered, all full of wonder and beauty and never-ending 
life! the clouds, mere vapors indeed, yet how beautiful! in form, 
in color, in motion! and then the sky, the bright medium between 
us and the great void, the incomprehensible space, the wondrous 
no-world, the everlasting gloom—how admirable the wisdom, how 
beneficent the providence that hid from us the dark obscurity, and 
{n its stead adorned those heavens with light, and painted us a roof 
so blue and fair,—so pleasant to the eye,—so gladdening to the 
heart ! 

There—a truce to rhapsody—just one mouthful of brandy to 
wash the metaphors down, and away now to the old starting place 


by the mill dam, where so often we have waged deadly war with 
trout and grayling, 


‘‘From morn till dewy eve.” 


Now, my Little Yellow May Dun, gently over the sunbeams ; 
for, any time these twenty years, have I caught a mammoth trout 
behind that stone in the bend of the stream. ‘The old miller yon- 
der, with his wicked black eye and white face, looks fiercely me- 
thinks at my preparations. If I have any skill in physiognomy, 
that look is as much as to say, “ Devil take ye, I was saving that 
fish for myself.” Wish you may get it, mister Milner! Now, my 
little pet Dun, away with you over the whirlpool, and if there is 
truth in Kendal steel we’ll lead the fellow such a dance as never 
yet danced he by bank or brae. ‘That throw convicts the miller. 
Though he has at least a penny loaf worth of flour on his face, I 
saw the flush of rage come upon his visage as plainly as 1 saw the 
Five of the Tower of London come through the Prospect of the 
Polar Regions at the Dissolving Views vother night. But annihi- 
lation to all millers! the mammoth trout has seized my poor little 
May Dun, and is doing all he can to devour him. But dunny is 
not to be caught with chaff, and so old pinksides finds it to his hor- 
ror. He would fain spit him out now, but tiny is not to be spat 
upon. Crikey! what a jump was there! A yard and a half, if it 
was an inch. Never mind! yellow-wings holds his own, and 
mammoth takes nothing by his motion. Stick to him, my little 
Kendal-back : we have got him clear of stone and roots now, and 
it shall go hard, but, with a clear stage and no favor, we come in 
conqueror at last. Gently, Behemoth ! have a care of our saben ; 
anglerods are not maypoles—neither are running-lines chain cables. 
There again! by the immortal Isis, if you take to the air in this 
guise, we'll send for our double Manton (our’s is a “ regular Joe,”) 
and bring you down flying. Hollo! who the deuce is this at our 
back? ‘The miller! Horrid wretch, what does de want? You 
assist us? Certainly not. You land the fish for us? By no 
means. We know you too well. You want to give him a jerk 
with the hoop of the net, and so set him at liberty. No, no: we 
want nobody’s help, much less a miller's—stand aside, sir, or we 
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may do something desperate ; the river is before us, and the foot- 
spear in our hand; we have no wish to commit murder, but even 
the “gentle angler” may be provoked beyond his endurance. 
‘There are points of view, sir, in which life becomes of small con- 
sideration: there are circumstances in which the existence of a 
miller—as placed, I mean, in juxtaposition with the capture of a 
trout—is an atlair of such positive insignificance—such absolute 
nothingness, that— 

Hip, hip, hurrah! we’ve got him at last—safely banked; four 
pounds if he’s an ounce: hip, hip, hurrah! A thousand glories to 
my little May Dun—hip, hip, hur— 

My dear fellow, Hopkins, how do you do? So glad to see you ! 
Hope the mill goes on prosperously ; and Mrs. Hopkins—and the 
young Master and Miss Hopkinses—trust they are all as well as 
can be expected ; and, my dear Hopkins, if you will accept this 
little trifle of a—trout for your dinner—for your’s and that of dear 
Mrs. Hopkins, and the dear little masters and misses Hopkins, we 


shall account ourselves the happiest creature in the Solar System.” 
“ Book of Sports ” for May. 
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THE summer steam-boat that bears us to a foreign shore, carries 
us to a great change, be it where it may; and the remark holds 
equally good whether applied to the graver or lighter affairs 
of life. ‘The sportsman, as well as the statesman, or the philoso- 
pher, finds himself upon new ground, and, like them, must bend to 
circumstances. It is the general habit of modern travellers to 
record the odd and the ridiculous, but I shall deviate from that rule, 
and choose my present subject for its excellence alone. Accus- 
tomed to the field sports of England, I felt inclined to laugh at their 
grand battues, their wild boar hunts, and their race-courses, but I 
did not laugh at the foreign riflemen. 

Beyond a few displays of picked men at the red house, this is an 
amusement but little seen in England. Neither in France, Bel- 
gium, nor Holland is it greatly in vogue; but when we get into 
Germany, especially as we draw towards the Oberland, it becomes 
more and more in request. Besides the rifle being used by the chas- 
seur for the wild boar, the fallow deer, or the chevereuil, in the 
larger towns it is a common practice to form a rifle-shooting so- 
ciety, or club, as we should call it. A small subscription from 
cach member is enough to defray all expenses, and, so long as the 
season of the year will permit, they have their occasional meet- 
ings. Itis generally the custom to pay a trifling sum for a certain 
number of shots, and this allows small prizes to be distributed to 
the more suecessful marksmen. As I made acquaintance with 
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Germany some time before I extended my travels to Switzerland, 
it was there that I first witnessed one of these societies, and, be- 
sides being a pleasant way of occasionally spending a summer’s 
evening, it appeared to me to possess this striking recommenda- 
tion—that it was an amusement as much within the reach of the 
denizen of the crowded city, as of the largest landed proprietor. 
At the fétes, also, which are annually held near most of these 
large towns (something in their way between an English race- 
course and an English fair), it is usual to have shooting tents and 
butts erected for the public, to whose ambitious eyes are generally 
displayed, in a glass case over the middle tent, sundry silver tan- 
kards, ladles, &c. The first scene of the kind which I saw amused 
me much, and as I took notice of everything, I suppose it is in my 
power to describe it correctly. ‘There were three targets at the 
distance of what they called one hundred and fifty paces, but which 
I should not estimate at above one hundred and twenty-five mea- 
sured yards, the inner circle (black) being about seven inches in 
diameter, and the outer (white) about three quarters of a yard, but 
as no ball in the white counted for anything, it was merely to gra- | 
tify curiosity, and guide the marksman as to correcting his errors. 
Every ball in the black counted, but varying from one to seven, ac- 
cording to its distance from the centre speck. By way of a little 
stage effect, every ball striking near the centre speck, brought out 
from behind the butt a gaily painted iron figure (a harlequin or a 
huntsman as it might be), who pointed in acknowledgment to the ) 
exploits. Upon this, the man in attendance upon that butt emerges, 
with his colored jacket, from his bullet-proof seat—signals the 
number of the shot, replaces the figure, and retires. When, as is 
commonly the case, neither harlequin nor huntsman condescend to 
appear, the shooter has to pull a suspended cord, as a hint to the 
attendant to examine the target, and give his report as usual. 
Without this precaution there would be danger; the three shooting 
booths being placed so near together, that the ear could not be de- 
pended upon to decide from which the shot came, and thus the 
attendant would come forth at some improper, and perhaps most 
unfortunate moment. Besides these three attendants at the butts, 
there is a registrar at each of the shooting booths, to take down 
each rifleman’s name, and note against it each shot that counts. 
As the officiating men are quick, and the riflemen on these oc- 
casions numerous, a pretty smart firing is kept up at the three tar- 
gets, and it may be added, at times, a pretty effective one. I have 
myself seen, and more than once, two of the three painted figures 
out at the same time—a sign more significant than words, as, when 
the shooting is indifferent, they only make their appearance like 
angels visits—‘ few and far between.” The rifle commonly used 
by the Germans is about the same size as our own, certainly not 
longer, but perhaps of rather heavier metal ; but the Swiss rifle, or 
something nearly approaching to it, is preferred by many. At the 
distance at which the Germans shoot, I am myself contented with 
the common-sized German rifle, and see no reason for being in- 
cumbered with some pounds of additional weight. In appearance 
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(to speak technically, as far as the “ finish ” is concerned) it is but 
a rough-looking instrument, compared with what are turned out by 
our London makers; but nevertheless it is an effective one, and 
that is the chief point after all. Some of them are furnished with 
magnifying glasses, of course attached to the stock, so as to come 
upon a level with the eye, the sight, and the target. ‘To the short- 
sighted this must be an advantage, to others it may be. Having 
never used it, I will give no opinion that must be entirely based 
upon theory. 

I have hitherto only spoken favorably ef German rifle shooting, 
but it is now proper to state a circumstance that does not sound so 
well ;—it is the common practice to fire from a rest. Rising from 
the wooden ledge in front of the shooting booth, and made to let 
up or down according to the height of the shooter, is a kind of 
wooden roller, turning round upon a swivel. On this the rifle may 
be rested, ad libitum, and though now and then comes a bolder 
man, who disdains its use, yet by the large majority, it seemed to 
be looked upon as a decided advantage ; and as there was some- 
thing more than honour depending upon the result, an advantage 
not to be thrown away. Why it was made to turn upon the swivel, 
instead of being stationary, I did not inquire, the most appropriate 
question seeming to be “ why came it there at all?” Surely, I 
thought to myself, this is not done in Switzerland, or the Tyrol. 
The result will show. 

I did not get into Switzerland till the great meeting of the 
Cantons was over: therefore, for the present at least, it is not in 
my power to give any account of that interesting spectacle. But 
(putting aside “the gaiety and emulation of the scene—its “ pride 
pomp, and circumstance”) I witnessed some of the best rifle 
shooting ; and thus the main point of my expectation was gratified. 
It was in the neighbourhood of Lausanne, where they know well 
both how to make and to use the rifle, that this happened. A little 
above that town is a ravine, on one side of which is an established 
rendezvous for the admirers of what may be called the national 
amusement, and on the other a couple of targets. A better or finer 
position could not have been chosen, and the fact of shooting 
across the ravine (the opposite side of which was a rough uncul- 
tivated hill) precluded the chance of any stray ball doing harm, 
which cannot be entirely guarded against on level ground. 

Even before a shot was fired, every thing seemed to give token 
that both the workmen and their tools were of a superior order. 
In the first place, there was nothing in the shape of a rest to be 
seen,—such a thing had probably never been heard of in those 
regions, although the great weight of the Swiss rifle (about fourteen 
pounds) offered some excuse for it. The distance, again, was 
greater than that of Germany, and all harlequinado machinery 
dispensed with—I suppose as infra dig.—the attendant merely 
examining the target after each shot, and reporting by signal as 
before. After the shooting commenced, a very short time was 
sufficient to convince me that it was something beyond the common 
range. From the rifle’s mouth to the target I should now say that 
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there were a good 150 English yards, and yet into the black ring 
(about seven inch diameter as before) I saw one man put two suc- 
cessive balls, and another three out of four. ‘Two out of these 
five balls were near to the centre spot. ‘This is pretty well from 
that imperfect hand, which, Sir John Herschel tells us, “ never 
yet drew a straight line, or placed an instrument in perfect adjust- 
ment, unless accidentally, and then only during an instant of 
time.” 

The length and weight of the Swiss rifle make it a difficult 
weapon in ‘the hands of a stranger: like the bow of Ulysses, it 
was not meant for every body. “The long barrel, being nearly the 
same thickness to the end, produces a top-heavy feeling to those 
not accustomed to it, which ill accords with that great steadiness 
of aim so essential to rifle shooting. Upon this point I can speak 
from practical experience. My first shot with the lighter German 
rifle went—though but just—within the black circle; my third 
brought out harlequin. In my first essay with a Swiss one, my 
ball went I know not where: the signal being outside the white 
circle—that is, a total miss. 

As I walked home that evening to Lausanne, a few reflections 
presented themselves not of an unpleasing order. ‘The heart of 
the Switzer, like the echo of his mountains, responds to the rifle’s 
sharp report, for it speaks to him in words of deeper import than 
mere amusement; but for this reason is that mere amusement 
doubly popular. ‘Then, Mercy herself cannot object to it, for it 
gives pain to nothing. It has also another recommendation, and 
that not a mean one—it enjoins temperance upon its votary. ‘The 
drunkard may for a time do many things with tolerable success. [ 
have seen him ride well to hounds, and shoot well with the com- 
mon fowling-piece. [I have known the hand, that shook in bearing 
the glass to the lip, play a good game at billiards, and hold the rein 
in a well-contested race. “But let him who de stermines to enter 
upon a career of dissipation, fling down his rifle at the outset. 
Let him bear in mind the smallness of his mark—the distance at 
which it is placed—the nicety of aim that is indispensible. Let 
him remember that, for this purpose, he requires all that fine 
strung nerve, that steadiness of hand, and clearness of eye, which 
nature, in her bounty, gave him; for if he do not, his erring ball 
will admonish him of his mistake, and tell him of a change before 
either himself or his gay companions may deem that it has arrived. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for May, 1842. 
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AN OTTER HUNT. 


BY JOHN MILLS. 





._* * * * * T Hap collected a team of the best dogs 


that could be drafted in the vicinity some three days previous to 
the attempt being made, and, although each being anything but a 
cur, | think few men have unkennelled such a tag-rag, bobtail crew, 

to hunt even rats in a barn, as I had to open a cheer to in my otter 

drag. A couple and a half of my hounds (’) consisted of three 
white Scotch terriers, ready to have “a go” at a mouse or a rhi- 
noceros ; one was a shepherd’s dog, as the shoemaker of the vil- 
lage ventured to swear, but whose appearance to me looked un- 
pleasantly like a peaching lurcher with cropped ears and tail; and 
a fourth was a brindled bull-dog, with one of the thickest heads 
and thinnest tails 1 have yet seen in any of those illustrations of 
our national character. ‘Two black and white mongrels, having the 
mingled blood of a hound, poodle, and pug-dog, and an old dark 
brown curly-coated water-spaniel, with the pointer, completed my 
heterogeneal pack. So afraid was I of an immediate desertion of 
my forces, that I had each member coupled and led to the seat of 
action, confiding in the heat of warfare for more glorious proceed- 
ings. Upwards of thirty stout bumpkins, armed with heavy cud- 
gels, and a few of my friends accompanied me, after lining the 
inward man with consoling solids and fluids, and not a little sur- 
prise was occasioned by my declaring to them that within fifteen 
minutes I would find an otter. Upon arriving at the spot where 
Donna gave such decided indications of his whereabouts, I placed 
a select few of my companions in advanced positions as trusty 
sentinels, ordered the majority in the rear to keep well back, and 
to maintain silence, and directed the old pointer to try once more 
the likely holt. Again she winded high in the air, dashed through 
the sedges into the river, and, driving her head into the holt, com- 
menced tearing away at it with her fore feet, as if she had been 
well practised “in the mysteries of sapping and mining. 

‘“‘ Now for the spade and pick-axe,” said 1; when two of my 
eager votaries, well skilled in the use of such weapons, commenced 
an attack that promised in a very limited space to lay bare the 
inward recesses of the rooty home. “ Be quiet, keep your mouths 
shut and your eyes open,” continued I, “and we shall get some 
sport in a crack.” Globes of perspiration began to trickle from 
the brows and cheeks of the diggers, the dogs * were squatting on 
their haunches watching with pricked ears the progress of the 
work, and at every click ‘the axe now made, the excitement of all 
seemed to rise one degree, when I heard the sudden exclamation 
from a boy, standing a few yards from me, of “ Crikey! what a 
rat!” Casting my eyes towards him, I saw, or thought I saw, an 
otter down. Before I could be quite assured of the correctness of 
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my vision, one of the terriers, called Tartar, made a spring like an 
antelope into the river, and likewise almost carried the man who 
was holding him into it. “Slip the dogs,” halloo’d I, as I now 
saw the otter shew himself about forty yards up the river, having 
broke from some secret channel, and with a “ Loo, have at him!” 
the whole swept up the bank, and followed me headlong into the 
water. Never shall I forget the scene that now ensued. In every 
direction men and boys leaped into the river, yelling like a parcel 
of Indian savages, and lost to all kind of control. Some found 
themselves in dangerous depths and were shrieking for assistance, 
while others roared with laughter at seeing them so capitally 
ducked. Above, below, around, was nothing but boisterous fun 
and the essence of confusion. 
Losing sight of the otter for a longer period than pleased me, 
[ left the stream, and running up the side of the river I saw the 
“‘varmint ” streaking along an artificial bank on the extreme verge 
of the water, and some distance fromus. With a cheer | got the 
dogs with me, and going it at my best pace—which I am proud to 
say is anything but slow—I put them in view of the enemy, and 
in a few seconds they forced him to try again the depths where 
the green rush springs. ‘There were now so many short bends in 
the river, that although the otter might rise within a few feet of the 
dogs, they could not be aware of his peeping, unless well directed. 
I therefore threw some of my forces forward, others in the rear, 
and remained with the pack myself, giving strict injunctions for a 
loud halloo when the otter was viewed. ‘These commands, how- 
ever, were needless, as whenever an eye fell upon the object of 
the watery chase, strong lungs proclaimed the event, and well- 
strung sinews were exerted to render no second sight necessary. 
As we were watching for a re-appearance after a long dive, and 
the dogs were swimming here and there with yapping tongues, the 
otter rose on a shallow ford, and although I could have had a fair 
chance for aiming a successful blow at him, I held back, and out 
he broke from the water, and rattled away over a wide pasture in 
noble style. Some distance was gained before the dogs could 
scramble up the banks ; but when the lurcher had effected an exit 
it soon began to visibly decrease. Far ahead of the others, he led 
the run, while, in accordance with their uneven and respective ca- 
pacities for speed, the remainder followed in the most approved 
disorder. We made the best of our time after the pack, and as 
we scampered away, the wet flew from us like mops between the 
active palms of Betty-maids on Saturday mornings. With the 
exception of the brindled bull and one of the nondescripts, not a 
dog was in sight after the fence at the end of the meadow had 
been charged; but after hopping over two extensive fallows, with 
bellows to mend at every stride, and getting through a low grass 
field, which was in close affinity to a bog, I discovered the whole 
of the dogs “brought to” atagateway. Surmising the cause long 
before my arrival, I prepared my knife, and looked for a long 
pricking bramble. Seeing one suitable for my purpose, I hastily 
severed it from the hedge, and hastened towards the checked 
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group. One terrier had taken up his position at the end of the 
hollowed trunk of a tree forming a drain under the gateway ; while 
another wiry-faced fellow had rammed his head and neck and a 
third of his body into the opposite terminus. Drawing the dogs 
away, I inserted my bramble, and felt the otter about the centre of 
the drain; but notwithstanding some vigorous stirring up, and 
keeping all my companions a respectful distance from the starting 
post, no hint “to go” would be taken by the sneak. However, 
there are a great many more ways and means of ejecting a tenant 
than by pitching him out of the window; I therefore began to 
think of applying the milder and generally the more successful 
means of stratagem instead of rude force. A farm-house was 
close by, to which I sent for a bundle of straw and some lucifer 
matches, or a tinder-box. ‘The last-mentioned article with some 
straw were quickly brought to me, and, after putting a large quan- 
tity into the drain, I applied a match to the smouldering tinder, and 
set the fuel in a blaze. In a very short time the retreat became 
too hot to hold the fugitive, and, enveloped in a dense smoke, he 
burst from the hollow trunk, and sped away again towards the 
river at astonishing speed. In a string, and about the same order 
as before, my pack swept after him, and with shouts that made the 
welkin ring, my companions followed, with light heels and lighter 
hearts. I expected the otter would be run in to before he could 
head back to the river; but by extraordinary exertions he managed 
to regain the water, and when we arrived on its brink every dog 
was breasting the stream with redoubled exertions to pull his vic- 
tim down. But a very short distance from the lurcher’s jaws I 
saw the otter rise for a moment, and, finding himself so close to 
danger, down he went like an arrow, with scarcely sufficient time 
to get one sob of air. Now he once more broke from the river, 
and ran along the shore under the steep bank, with the lurcher 
close to him; but the weight of the dog on the mud told severely 
against his chance of capture, and fearing some strong drain might 
be found not far off, I drew three of the dogs from the water, by 
having them thrown upon the bank, and cheering them loudly for- 
ward, they got a view of the otter, and, making a dash at him with 
a reckless jump from above, turned him again into the watcr. 

“There’s a wide brick-drain of a hundred yards long, Sir, close 
by,” said a man, with just sufficient wind left to enable himto make 
the communication. 

‘“‘Shew me where,” I replied; and off we went at the best pace 
left in us to discover the obnoxious spot, leaving the dogs to ma- 
nage themselves for a few brief moments. 

Finding the information to be correct, I doffed my shooting 
jacket, and with “a slop” from my companion’s shoulders, we 
pushed both into the mouth of the drain, and effectually stopped 
all ingress there. Returning quickly to the seat of action, I fre- 
quently saw the otter just before the dogs, and from his faint strug- 
gles knew that he was almost beaten. Nothing could be more 
amusing than to see the ardor displayed by everybody when a 
glimpse of the otter was had. Although heated to excess, not a 
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soul present hesitated for a moment to throw himself towards the 
“varmint,” and brave the danger of uncertain depths as willingly 
as any of the finny inhabitants. It was a matter of surprise to me 
how he escaped the countless cudgels whirled at him, and the 
blows aimed with no unpractised skill, falling close and thick as 
hail-stones. But remarkable quickness of sight, and movements 
more agile than the swallow’s wing, enabled him to avoid the im- 
pending hazards for a time, and empowered him to live in the 
midst of death. Notwithstanding my orders to abstain from throw- 
ing anything at the otter as he rose, the squeal of an unhappy dog 
every now and then told that they were unheeded. Indeed with 
such an excited and lawless set of sportsmen, it was barely possi- 
ble to make any one listen to a word of caution or advice. Each 
took his own course, and was enjoying the fun after his peculiar 
notions of the way in which the otter should be hunted. Occa- 
sionally this liberty of action ruffled the feathers of my temper, 
especially when I saw a dog struck with no gentle tap ; but with all 
the want of rule and nice observances, [ have not been more tho- 
roughly delighted with any sport of the flood I ever entered into. 
Next to a fox-hunt, give me an otter hunt—it will afford more sport 
than fishing for a twelvemonth—and henceforth, far from discourag- 
ing the presence of the river thieves, I intend offering them an 
hospitable protection. 

In a deep narrow hole of about twelve feet of water the otter 
went down, and at the very shallow end of it stood a crowd with 
upraised cudgels, while many lined both sides of the stream. ‘The 
dogs were swimming with watchful eyes in the centre of the hole, 
and I now saw the life of the victim must become forfeited within 
a very limited period. Finding he could not get over the shallows, 
he turned towards the bank opposite to where I was standing, and 
attempted to climb it: but from weakness and exhaustion fell back- 
wards into the water, and very narrowly escaped the jaws of a 
terrier. Indeed I much question whether he did not have a slight 
grip in the loins as he took a long last farewell dive: for as he 
again appeared, the terrier caught him by the extreme rear, and 
met with as friendly a rash in the throat from the otter as his 
most bitter enemy could desfre. ‘The other dogs, however, went 
helter-skelter to assist their companion, and quickly released him 
from the leech-like bite by despatching the “ varmint ” in a bunch 
of seconds. ‘ Who-whoop!” resounded far away, and from the 
tugging, snarling motley pack, I snatched a fine old dog-otter, who 
gave more than an hour’s famous sport and amusement. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for May, 1842. 
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On Craining the Race-Horse. 





BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 





Resumed from the last Number of the *‘ Turf Register,” page 320. 





ON PHYSIC. 


In the last chapter I treated on the physicking of race-horses 
not in training ; or rather, of those which, from various causes, 
may have been put out of training for a short time. In this I pro- 
pose to show how some of them are to be physicked, and for what 
purposes, when they are in regular training. But before I enter 
fully on this subject, it may be proper, in order to prevent errors, 
to make some few observations on the effects of aloes on the con- 
stitution of the race-horse, under certain circumstances. When I 
first went to live as a boy inthe stables, 1 remember great mistakes 
to have been made by grooms, both in the internal and external ap- 
plications of medicines ; and I confess that when I became a groom 
myself, I fell into similar errors. Nor was it much to be wondered 
at, for grooms, generally speaking, were very little acquainted with 
the properties of medicine, not even of the few they made use of 
for the horses under their care. They were in this respect princi- 
pally guided by the recipes of their forefathers. I have known 
them give aloes in very large portions to horses in training, and at 
times, without paying due attention to their constitutions, or to the 
state in which their bodies were at the time; and from these cir- 
cumstances, a valuable horse has now and then died in physic ; 
and this is an error to which grooms have frequently been liable. 
The aloes which were formerly made use of by grooms, were 
principally the succotrine ; but for horses they are uncertain in 
their effect, and are seldom to be depended on, unless with delicate 
horses, or when given in very large quantities. 

The Barbadoes aloes, being stronger than any others, are of 
course more active, and although given in a less quantity, they are 
more certain in their operation. If these aloes are given in proper 
quantities, according to the age, constitution, and condition of the 
horse, there is no danger to be apprehended from their use. In- 
deed, as far as my experience has gone, I think the Barbadoes far 
the best for all descriptions of horses, but more particularly for 
race-horses, which are at all times very difficult to be purged. It 
is by giving powerful physic that horses are much debilitated, and 
thrown back in their condition. 1 remember an instance of a large 
quantity of aloes being given to a three-year-old colt, which I 
looked after myself. ‘The groom I was living under at that time 
could neither read nor write; nor could any boy in the stable, ex- 
ecpt myself. Stable boys, at the period I am alluding to, could not 
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boast much of their education, nor had I much to speak of in this 
way myself. I could read and write, and knew some little of 
figures. The groom, poor man, was so unfortunate as not to know 
anything of either the one or the other, so that, to prevent mistakes, 
it was arule with him, whenever he was going to physic any of 
his horses, to bring his recipes to me to read, which [ did. As 
well as reading his recipes, I kept his accounts and wrote his let- 
ters, and read those he received ; in short, I may be said to have 
been the groom’s private secretary, and in that capacity I had the 
good fortune to enjoy his most unrestricted confidence. But to 
return. ‘The dose of physic which was made up for the colt just 
alluded to, contained twelve drachms of aloes ; and, at that time, it 
was an invariable custom with grooms to add a variety of other 
ingredients i in the makinz up of their physic. By these ‘additions, 

a ball became so large, that it could not be given at once; the 
mass was therefore divided into two, and sometimes three balls. 
‘The three-year-old which had this dose of physic given him, I re- 
member was purged to great excess, and he was several days be- 
fore he recovered from the effects of it. I was not very capable 
of judging of the constitutions of horses at the time, but I expect 
he must have had a pretty strong constitution, or such a dose of 
physic would have killed him. 

By way of caution to grooms, and with a view to prevent them 
in future from falling into similar errors, | will here state different 
causes from which | have known horses occasionally die in physic. 
I have already observed that there are some horses much more 
easily purged than others; but the horse which now and then 
leads the groom astray, is the one of a craving constitution. A 
groom generally judges of the constitution of a horse from the sizo 
of his carcass, and width of his loins, as also from the manner in 
which he feeds, and from the work he takes in training. [rom 
these points he will be able to forma tolerably just idea. Whena 
groom was about physicking a strong, craving, large-carcassed 
horse, his practice was thence to regulate the quantity of aloes the 
dose was to contain, which, on such occasions, would most likely 
be from nine to ten drachms of Barbadoes aloes; and it has fre- 
quently happened that a dose of physic of this strength has had 
no effect whatever in purging a horse of a strong constitution, when 
in training. If such a dose of physic had been given to a horse 
in common use, it would have more than purged him sufficiently ; 
it would, in all probability, have purged him to death. It also oc- 
curs at times, that a Horse in training is purged for too long a pe- 
riod, or perhaps till he dies, and from the following cause. ‘The 
groom having given him a dose of physic, such as I have described, 
and finding it to have produced little or no effect on the horse after 
a proper interval of time, considers it necessary to give the horse 
another dose ; and in making up this second dose, he concludes it 
will be necessary to add a larger proportion of aloes, perhaps two 
or three drachms more than was contained in the first. Nor is 
this a very unreasonable conclusion for a man to make who is un- 
acquainted with the properties of medicine. [tis in consequence 
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of this treatment that a groom has now and then been so unfortu- 
nate as to have a horse die in physic, which arises from his igno- 
rance of the effect of the aloes on the constitution, when the quan- 
tity is increased beyond that which is generally given at one time, 
to purge such a horse. When the aloes, being increased to the 
extent above mentioned, begin to operate, the action is sometimes 
continued in proportion to the quantity given, and by stimulating 
so large a surface as that of the intestines of the horse for so great 
a length of time, and to such excess, the powers and constitution 
are not able to support it. The general consequence is, great de- 
bility and irritation, sometimes followed by inflammation of the 
bowels, which occasions the death of the horse. ‘This has at times 
occurred to some grooms, from their having relied too much on 
the power of medicine alone, to purge a strong horse, and merely 
preparing him for his physic in the usual way, by giving him 
mashes the day previous, with a view to relax the bowels, and 
then the first thing on the following morning administering the 
whole of the dose at once, mixing therein a very large portion of 
aloes, for the reason and under the impression which I have al- 
ready pointed out. Now, the common method of preparing the 
horse, and giving the physic, would be very proper to one which 
may be easily purged, and which required but a moderate portion 
of aloes to produce the effect. But to administer physic suffi- 
ciently powerful to operate on a horse in training, prepared in this 
way, and which horse it may be difficult to purge, is rather a dan- 
gerous experiment. Nor is it done but by those grooms who are 
not acquainted with the advantages to be derived, either by giving 
the physic, or by preparing the horse differently. If the horse be 
prepared, and the physic be given in the way I shall, by and bye, 
have occasion to explain, a less quantity of aloes than is usually 
given, will purge a strong horse sufficiently well, and less danger 
will thereby be incurred. 

Another course of treatment which has at times occasioned the 
death of a horse by physic, is, when a groom has given a dose 
which may have remained in the bowels of a horse for a couple, 
or perhaps even three days, without producing any effect what- 
ever (and this is not at all an extraordinary occurrence) ; the groom 
considers, from the period which has elapsed, and the physic not 
having worked, that it was much too weak, and finding that it has 
not operated on the third day, he gives another dose, with an addi- 
tional portion of aloes in it; and I have known it happen that in 
the course of an hour or two after the second dose has been given, 
the first has begun to operate ; the consequence of which has been, 
the eflect of the second dose has been to continue the operation of 
purging until the horse has died. 

Whenever a dose of physic has been given to a horse, without 
producing the desired effect at the usual time, or which indeed 
may not have purged him at all, but may have passed off, as it 
sometimes will do, by urine,—under either of these circumstances 
it would be advisable not to repeat a second dose until after the 
lapse of seven or eight days. 
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Horses in high condition, and hearty feeders, are consequently 
much accustomed to be physicked ; and in the preparing of such 
horses, should they only have a mash or two given them in the 
evening, and should they at night be allowed their usual quantity 
of hay, and not be taken out to exercise in the morning before the 
physic is given (which I have known repeatedly to be the case), 
it will seldom be found practicable to succeed in purging them by 
the proper time. The quantity of food not only retards the opera- 
tion of the medicine, for two or three days, but it is very often the 
cause of the physic not producing any effect whatever. ‘These 
are the causes which have led grooms into error, supposing the 
physic not to be sufficiently strong to purge the horse ; and from 
such supposition, they adopt the practice of giving very large por- 
tions of aloes. I have known ten, and sometimes twelve drachms 
of Barbadoes aloes given at one time, and when the succotrine 
aloes have been given, twelve and fourteen drachms have commonly 
been the dose. There is no occasion for giving, at any one time, 
so large a quantity of either of these aloes, to any horse in train- 
ing. It is not only attended with considerable danger, but by phy- 
sicking horses in this manner, they often purge to great excess, 
which very much debilitates them, and they are a long time before 
they recover their former strength and vigor. 

Notwithstanding these occasional results, it has always been 
the custom with training grooms, as long as I can remember, to 
physic their own horses, or rather those which are sent to them 
by different noblemen and gentlemen of the Turf to be trained ; 
for, to discover the proper course of treatment would puzzle most 
men who may be in very high practice in the physicking of horses 
in common use, and who may physic such horses very properly ; 
yet, if these same men have not been in the habit of physicking 
race-horses, and have not at any time lived in racing-stables, so as 
to have observed the different methods of preparing horses there 
for their physic; such men would find it extremely difficult to 
purge strong horses when in training; that is, if they were to pay 
the same attention that a training groom would, not to impair the 
constitution of a strong horse when in training, by feeding him too 
freely on mashes, which would cause him to be relaxed. For this 
is a soft sort of food, and not sufficiently nutritious to feed a horse 
on for two or three days, until his bowels have become sufficiently 
relaxed, so as to admit of a less portion of aloes being given to 
work him, without his going back in his condition. ‘This plan will 
not be found to answer with such a horse, unless it is intended that 
he should lay by for six weeks or two months. ‘The treatment for 
refreshing a horse under such circumstances is very different, and 
will be fully explained in its proper place. 

I will now proceed with my observations on physicking of race- 
horses that may have been in regular training for two or three sea- 
sons ; and for the purpose of clearly elucidating this matter, the 
horses [ shall first make choice of shall be those of pretty strong 
constitutions ; I mean, such horses as are generally selected for 
country running, and that are in high training at the time there 
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may be occasion to physic them—say, for example, in the month 
of July, or August; for at this time, their bodies have become 
much changed from the state of condition which they are in, com- 
pared with that state in which some of them were when physicked 
in the autumn or spring. The constitutions of such horses have 
become well braced, from the high feeding and strong exercise 
they have had ; and their intestines have also been so much ac- 
customed to the stimulus of aloes, that it makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to purge them when it becomes necessary to do so, for the 
purpose of refreshing them. 

It is to be observed, that country plate-horses have to come to 
post much more frequently than those which are younger, and 
which are generally kept in reserve by their owners, for the various 
great stakes which are run for at Newmarket, York, Doncaster, 
or Epsom. ‘Those horses engaged in country running may be 
said, during the summer, to be travelling a sort of circuit. ‘They 
are comtending for His Majesty’s, and the various country and 
town plates, which are given at the different racing meetings. As 
they are generally horses of strong constitutions, they require to be 
kept in pretty strong work, and that, together with their running and 
travelling, causes many of them, as the season advances, to become 
more or less stale in their condition, and also stale and round on 
their legs, notwithstanding the great care and attention which is 
paid to them. ‘These horses are more liable to be amiss in this re- 
spect, when they are the property of country trainers, than when 
in the possession of noblemen and gentlemen of the Turf, who 
have their different motives for keeping them; some as a part of 
their establishment, and to preserve a good breed of horses in the 
country (their ancestors having done so before them) ; those who 
are fond of racing, for the pleasure and amusement they afford ; 
and some few others, who, after having had a tolerable share of 
experience, may, with good fortune, get money by them. ‘This 
last object is pursued by the country trainer, as his circumstances 
seldom admit of his keeping a race-horse merely for pleasure. 
This man makes racing his profession; and if, by purchase, he 
should come into possession of a tolerably good country plate 
horse, he calculates the price he may have given for him, and the 
expense incurred in his training, and for these the owner becomes 
anxious to be remunerated. His object is to win with him all he 
can; he therefore enters his horse at the different meetings he 
frequents, whenever he thinks there is a chance of his going up 
to the head and winning ; and it is in this way, from repeated run- 
ning and travelling, that the horse sometimes gets abused, that is, 
he becomes stale, and below his mark. He appears jaded in him- 
self, and if brought out in this state to post, he will be seen, when 
running, to go stiff and short in his stride. It requires a jockey to 
be almost constantly persevering with such a horse ; and however 
severely he may get at him in the running, he cannot succeed in 
making him run in the same form as when fresh. ‘The manner of 
refreshing such horses in training as may have become stale from 
the above causes must vary according to circumstances. When 
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there can be plenty of time allowed for the purpose, the most effec- 
tual way of doing it is by laying them by in loose places, giving 
them rest, with green meat and physic. Any that may be thus 
treated, which are standing in stalls, will require gentle exercise 
to keep them in health. Now, to refresh a horse effectually by 
these means (green meat, physic, and rest,) which are certainly 
the best for his constitution, would take a month or six weeks, 
which is more time than can be allowed for a country plate-horse 
to lay by in the summer ; as, during such a period, he would miss 
running, perhaps, at two or three of the principal meetings, a thing 
which the trainer wishes to avoid. ‘Therefore, to refresh his horse 
with as little delay as possible, he must almost solely rely on the 
use of physic. If it should happen on the circuit which a horse 
may be travelling, that the meetings follow each other so quick in | 
succession as not to allow of suflicient time to administer physic 
to him, so as afterwards to recover from its effects, the better way 
will be for the groom to decline running for a single meeting ; and 
if he makes his mind up to this, the sooner he travels off with his 
horse the better, to the place where the meeting may be held at 
which he intends his horse to run. That is the proper place to 
refresh the horse ; and the best loose stable that ean be had there 
should be prepared for him, if not on the ground, as near to it as 
possible. Now, after this horse arrives at his destination—whether 
the groom will give him a gentle sweat, with a view to keep the 
length in him, and immediately afterwards give him a dose of phy- 
sic—or whether the sweat will be dispensed with, and a couple of 
doses of physic be administered, and the horse afterwards got 
ready (which would, in fact, be a brief sort of second preparation), 
—must depend entirely on the time allowed, and the horse’s werk 
must of course be stopped for a certain period ; but this matter 
will be more fully explained when I[ am on the subject of training, 
and travelling country plate-horses. 





A FEW WORDS ON THE ROAD—SAFETY DRAGS. 





As the march of improvement is the order of the day, I beg, 
Mr. Editor, to draw your attention to some improvements which 
have recently taken place in coaching ; it is a subject interesting to 
all, more especially to those in quarters where railroads are not 
likely soon to be formed. In the first place I refer you to the safety 
drag, whose value cannot be too highly appreciated. 

It is of no use for me to make any remarks upon the inade- 
quacy of the old drags, whether shoe or the hook, as they are 
falling fast into disuse. 

There are three or four safety drags, each having its own peculiar 
advantages, but allow me at once to speak of the improved modes 
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of dragging a coach, so as to lessen the pressure upon the wheel 
horses when going down a hill. 

The first which came out is one that is attached to the hind end 
of the coach, viz. along piece of wood which crosses from wheel 
to wheel with a strong screw in the centre, upon which is placed 
a crank handle; iron bars, firmly bolted to this at right angles, slip 
into sockets fixed on each outside of the hind boot to guide the 
main bar, and to keep it parallel to the wheels, then at each extre- 
mity of the bar is an oblong piece of wood firmly placed, which is 
covered with leather about an inch thick, or more if necessary ; 
leather is considered better than wood to come in connection with 
the iron or shoeing of the wheel, because it stands better, can be 
easily replaced, and the same blocks will last for a long time. 
When the screw is sent home, it presses these blocks to the hind 
wheels and stiffens the tly of the wheels, and this immediately 
causes a decrease of pressure upon the wheel horses. When 
nearly at the bottom of a hill the guard unscrews it, which frees 
the wheels, but this drag can only be used where there is a guard, 
and he even is obliged to come down from the coach and stand on 
the step next the ground. 

The next that came into use is wrought by the coachman, which 
he puts on and off at pleasure, without interfering with the horses’ 
pace in the least. 

This operation is performed by lever power. ‘The arms or bars 
that come in connection with the wheels are from underneath the 
body of the coach, &c. &c., consequently the blocks which cause 
the resistance, join the wheels in the front, a little under the step ; 
the said bars which pass under the body of the coach, there being 
a joint in the middle, when they meet from each extremity or 
wheel, and being attached to the coach body by means of a bolt 
that passes through a hole cut in each arm half way between the 
blocks and the connecting joint, which form the fulcrum of the 
levers : then there is a small bar from the connecting joint, carried 
and attached to the bar which is taken up by the side of the box 
seat, at the coachman’s right hand, to put on and off, and on the 
side of it is placed a rack with a number of teeth, for holding the 
lever handle fast, while the drag is on. 

The third drag was somewhat on the same principle as the last 
described, but was wrought by a wheel and ratch, and carried up 
to the box seat by a perpendicular shaft, so that it appeared in the 
middle of the box seat, between the coachman and passenger, 
there being a crank handle placed upon the upright shaft, and a 
rack forming a half circle, filled with teeth to receive the crank 
handle, to hold it fast while operating. I may state that the crank 
to which I saw this one applied, had the box seat a good deal 
longer, I suppose fifteen inches, than the common size of (box) 
seats. 

Fourthly and lastly —The drag to which I wish more particularly 
to direct attention, [ had an opportunity of seeing in operation 
upon a barouch adapted for either one or two horses, and which I 
shall now attempt shortly to describe. The bush in which the 
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screw runs was firmly bolted to the body of the carriage, and the 
arms projected out to both wheels in the same manner as the lever 
one ; a small bar was attached to the screw which was carried out 
tu outside of the body, at the off corner, as near as possible to the 
coachman’s seat, and at the same place, was raised an upright 
shaft, being at right angles to the horizontal shaft, which proceeded 
from the screw ; “these two shafts being joined by a pair of small 
metor pinions : consequently, the upright shaft is so contrived as 
to be taken up at the back corner of the box seat, which is quite 
as convenient to the coachman. Upon this is placed a crank- 
handle or a small wheel, which in a turning-lathe is termed a 
back power-wheel ; thus, by the coachman turning the handle or 
wheel, he screws the blocks to and from the wheels at pleasure. 

After having given a few of the particulars regarding the differ- 
ent modes of dragging coaches in Scotland, it may not be out of 
place to state some of the advantages derived from the safety drag. 
1 shall refer to a fast four-horse coach, whose time must be kept, 
at least as near as possible. In the first place it is of the greatest 
importance to the horses in a hilly country, where drags must be 
used—the coachman obliged to pull up his horses and, I may 
say, bring the coach to a stand, but if an active guard is upon the 
coach, he can so manage as not to allow the horses to come alto- 
gether to a stop, but when they arrive at the bottom of a hill, in- 
stead of the horses getting away freely, perhaps a good way up the 
next hill, before they would feel the weight of the coach, they are 
forced to stop and pull at the wheelers to press the coach back to 
get out the shoe from under the wheel ; by this the coachman loses 
a four minutes which he is under the necessity of making up by 
putting the horses to the gallop. 

When there is no guard, and it is getting greatly into fashion in 
Scotland to have four-horse coaches without guards, the coachman 
is obliged to give his reins to the passenger who is on the box- 
seat, while he is adjusting the drag, perhaps having twelve or thir- 
teen outside passengers ; and it is a question if this said person 
ever had reins in his hand before, the danger that is attended by 
giving the reins of four spirited horses to such a novice to hold is 
therefore very great. 

I remember when travelling a few years ago by a four-horse 
coach (no guard) heavily laden, the coachman pulled up at the top 
of a steep hill to put on the drag, and while about to do so, com- 
mitted the reins to a young man, “the box passenger. ‘The horses 
were impatient to get off, and the fellow being unused to the ma- 
nagement of horses, and evidently not a little vain of his trust, 
pulled the reins with all his might, when to his astonishment and 
dismay the animals ran backwards, forcing the wheels upon a low 
wall in the rear, but for which, coach, horses, and passengers 
would have all been dashed over a precipice. When the off- 
wheeler found himself so much confined, having a very bad mouth, 
he immediately plunged and threw himself down. ‘The scene 
was laughable to those who had the presence of mind, when they 
saw there was no danger. ‘The passengers got so much alarmed 
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that some of them could do nothing but display their nice open coun- 
tenances—all mouth from ear to ear! ‘The lady passengers, who 
were inside and out, screamed of course, and the more they were 
assured there was no danger, the louder they screamed; in the 
meanwhile, others were making the best of their way down, some 
falling over the wheels, others down between them, &c. &c. But 
the poor unfortunate would-be knight of the whip showed every 
symptom of distress—his countenance changed to all the colors of 
the rainbow. He willingly resigned the box seat and reins, and 
took up his position on the hind seat of the coach, proving himself 
to be a better guard than a coachman, for he put on and off the 
drag, and all the other little necessaries, till the end of our journey. 
This conduct impressed, I trust, deeply upon his mind that it re- 
quired a little more delicate treatment to handle the mouths of four 
high-spirited horses than lasting a pair of Wellingtons—for he ap- 
peared to be a shoemaker. 

As [ have noticed some of the disadvantages of the old drags, it 
will not be necessary to dwell longer on that part of the subject, 
but I will try to show a few of the advantages that are derived 
from the safety drags. We shall refer to the first mode. Let the 
country be ever so hilly, the coachman does not require to alter the 
pace of his horse; when near the top of a hill the guard gets 
down to the lowest step, and screwing the blocks to the wheels, 
regulates the pressure of these block according to the steepness of 
the hill, consequently the wheel horses, as well as the leaders, get 
away quite free before the coach with their pole chains shaking as 
loose as their traces. If any of the horses should be so unfortu- 
nate as to come down, the coachman can pull up the coach quickly ; 
but if there is no drag, perhaps the poor brute may be pulled to 
the bottom of the hill. When going up a steep hill, should any of 
the traces break, this drag can be put on in an instant, then the 
coach cannot go back ; or if a hill should happen to be so steep 
that the horses require a rest for a few minutes, by putting on the 
drag the horses stand quite as even without any draught on them 
—when they are sufficiently refreshed the screw is undone, which 
frees the wheels. If ahorse or horses should even be in the happy 
mood of thinking of running away, by screwing the drag up as tight 
as possible, Pi guarantee they will neither run far nor long. 
These advantages are so obvious it is of little use to mention any 
more of them. ‘The lever is a very good one for a light pair coach 
or any small carriage, but it wants strength for a “heavy coach. 
The third was not a long survivor—it did not work so freely, and 
was immediately thrown out. 

As the first mode is considered to stand in the superlative degree 
above the second and third upon a coach or carriage where there 
is a guard or servant to work it; as the screw has more purchase 
than the lever power, &c., for whatever it gets it will retain; so 
the fourth should stand much above it, for it suits either with or 
without a guard or servant, the handle of it being at the coachman’s 
right hand, he merely requires to put his whip into his left hand 
under his thumb, or into the whip case, either of which does not 
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interfere with reins or horses’ pace, then screw the blocks to the 
wheels as tight as he is inclined. When near the bottom of a hill, 
he turns the handle the reverse way, which takes back the blocks, 
the horses get well away, perhaps at a gallop, and if a steep hill 
is quite close, they will be up a good way before they feel the 
weight of the coach. 

‘These drags, even of the worst mode, would be very acceptable 
on the mails between Glasgow and Lancaster. ‘The mails from 
Edinburgh to Darlington have a decided advantage over them, and 
it is a great saving to the horses, and safety bestowed on the pas- 
sengers. 

These safety drags may be applied to any coach, chariot, car- 
riage, barouch, &c., without the least inconvenience ; and from the 
quickness and certainty of their operation, they are calculated to 
render most important services to the driver, and to ensure comfort 
and safety to the party or passengers, even in the most dangerous 
situations. PoLECHAIN. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for May, 1842. 





THE FASHION OF BONNETS O’ BLUE. 


From the ** Spirit of the Times.” 


Oh who is not charm’d with the Fashion ! 
The Fashion of Bonnets o’ Blue— 
Tis already all over the nation, 
This Fashion of Bonnets o’ Blue. 


The people don’t like it at Boston, 
Tho’ brilliant, and dashing, and new ; 
They say ‘tis not haut-ton but horse ton, 
This Fashion of Bonnets o’ Blue. 


Had they been the leaders of Fashion, 
And Long kept the lead in our view, 

They'd have called on the beau-monde to dash on 
And follow the Bonnets 0’ Blue ! 


But left in the rear of the Fashiun, 
The Fashion of Bonnets o’ Blue— 

They hardly know what in the nation, 
’Tis best for old Boston to do! 


They’ll rally again; ’tis the Fahion, 
And surely bring out something new, 

To out-shine the New Jersey Fashion, 
The Fashion of Bonnets o’ Blue! 


Tho’ Boston’s behind the new Fashion, 
And left in the rear it is true; 

It never was known to put trash on 
When others were sporting the Blue! 


John Bascombe, a beau of high fashion, 
Some time a top sawyer, ‘tis true, 

On the saddle no longer can dash on, 
For he is not near ¢hirly-two ! 
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Then hurra! for Beston aad Fashion ! 
The Fashion of Bonnets o’ Blue— 

The best in the world’s estimation— 
The tip of the move are these two! 


Llangollen, Ky , May 16th, 1842. Rosin THe Beauv. 





Dear Sir,—I send you a jeu d'esprit struck off at a heat. I got the “Ex- 
tra’’ in six days. Isit not wonderful, 7:32}! and 8 miles in 15:173!! Where 
shall we stop—not even there, I’ll veuture to say. Forty-six feet anda fraction 
per second throughout 8 miles, and 46 feet and 72 decimals per second through 
4 miles, nearly 46 feet nine inches per second!! John Bascombe ran 4 
miles and 40 yards in 7:44, equal to 45 feet and 758 decimals per second ; and 
this obtained him the laurel and the saddle. But Boston and Fashion have 
beaten this into fits. 

The English authorities, in giving the relative velocities of moving bodies,— 
and they are not disposed to underrate any thing of John Bull’s—give the ve- 
locity of their best hares at 38 feet per second, of their best ships at 19, and of 
their best race horses at 43 feet per second; so that I think it probable that 
Boston and Fashion have not only made * the best race in America,” but in 
a You see that my apprehensions, expressed in my last, have been 
realized. 

‘*T prefer my dead son to any living son in Europe,” said a noble hearted 
Monarch: So say I of Boston—I preter this noble animal, though beaten, to 
any horse living. His effort in the 3d miie of the last heat was beyoud every 
thing within my knowledge. Very truly yours, 5. be 





PIGEON TRAP-SHOOTING. 


CINCINNATI, May 15th, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—We have a small shooting association in this city entitled the 
“‘ Cincinnati Independent Shooting Club,” which has been in existence only 
about three years. Annually the Club have a shooting match at Pigeons from 
the Trap for prizes. There are about 20 persons attached to the Club. Their 
annual trial at Trap Shooting came off at Winter's Anglers Hall, (a beautiful 
place about four miles below the city,) on the afternoon of the 13thinst. The 
place tor shooting, however, is by no means favorable for good work, as it is on 
a side-hill, part of which is quite steep. 

On the present occasion, the Club determined to shoot for three prizes, one 
a silver cup valued at $10—another valued at $6, and the other at $4—the win- 
ner to select any other article he might chose in lieu of a cup. Each person 
was to shoot at 12 birds. Only twelve members of the Club turned out, and 
they selected Doctor J. L. Varrier and Mr. F. G. Rinecotp to make choice of 
sides, the losing side to pay the expenses of a collation, wine, &c., to be 
enjoyed by way of refreshment immediately after the trial of shooting was 
over. 

Doctor Vattier won first choice, and the parties were selected in the order 
designated below ; the performar.ce of each is attached. Owing to the nature 
of the ground it was agreed that a bird to be counted as killed, should fall with- 
in a circle of 90 yards from the trap, which is ten yards less than usually al- 
lowed. Distance from the stand to the Trap 19 yards. 
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This was the report of the Judges, and it will be perceived that the side of 
Mr. Ringgold was victorious, and that Mr. Ringgold took the first prize. 
Messrs. Doll and Beard being a tie, shot off for the choice of the two remaining 
prizes, which was won by Mr. Doll, he taking the second and Mr. Beard the 
third prize. 

The Judges then made a trial at double shooting, or two birds sprung from 
the ‘lrap at the same time—which resulted as follows, viz :— 


Ee Oe Te 11 
i i a a a 11 
2 ee a 
a a a ee a hl 11 


The foregoing is a specimen of as fine Trap Shooting as is often witnessed 
especially it it be taken into consideration, that several members of the Club 
never shot from a Trap more than two or three times before. Some of the 
members were quite unfortunate in having their birds to fall a few feet beyond 
the 90 yards, viz: Major Conover had one to fall about three feet beyond the 
line—Dr. Taliaferro had one to fall about 10 feet—M.N. McLean, Esq., had 
two to fall, one three and the other about ten feet outsidethe line. These were 
of course not counted, but had the distance been that usually adopted by shoot- 
ing Clubs, all these birds would have been counted. The shooting throughout 
wag excellent, scarcely a bird escaping wi:hout being palpably hit. I think our 
@ub may fairly challenge any other Club (members taken promiscuously, as 
ours were,) to excel the exhibition of shooting here submitted. 

A large number of amateur shots, and other gentlemen, were present to wit- 
ness the sport—the day was fine, and every thing went off unusually well. The 
members, Judges, and a number of invited guests, partook of a capital collation 
with the exhilirating concomitants, (prepared in Mr. Winter's best style,) after the 


shooting was over, and all appeared to be highly gratified. 
Your friend C. 





From “ Bell’s Life in London.” 

Caution to Bleeders of Horses.—Last week Mr. George Gales, a highly re- 
spectable farmer residing at Ipswich, bled one of his herses with a fleam. In 
wiping the fleam, he slightly scratched one of his fingers The wound was so 
trifling that he did not notice it at first. Ina few hours afterwards he felt a 
pain wn his hand, which quickly spread up his arm, and at last was so violent that 
surgical aid had to be called in. Assistance was, however, called in too late, as 
he expired almost immediately afterwards. The general opinion is that the virus 
of the disease of which the horse died had entered the scratch, and passing up 
the arm, impreguated the whole system. Mr. Gale was much respected by his 
neighbors, and his death is universally lamented. 
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CHALLENGE FROM MISS FOOTE TO ZENITH. 
Louisville, Ky., June 4, 1842. 
We will run Miss Foote (four years old, by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Ga- 
briella) against Zenith, Four mile heats, for Five Thousand Dollars a side, half 
forfeit, the race to be run over the Lexington or Louisville race course, the 
Monday preceding the Fall meeting of 1842, according to the rules of the 
Course selected. Miss Foote will pay Zenith two hundred and fifty dollars to 
come to Louisville, or she will receive two hundred and fifty dollars and go to 
Lexington. This proposition will remain open until the 15th of this month. 
The forfeits to be secured by notes to the satisfaction of the parties. 
To Cuar.es Burorp, Esq., Scott County, Ky. Heinsoun & Cocu. 





“ PRESENTATION OF PLATE.” 

We have received two of those worn by Mr. Gispons’ Fashion, the Cham- 
pion of the American Turf, in her great match with Lone and Jounson’s Bos- 
ton, and two also, of those worn by him on the same memorable occasion. One 
of each is intended for the editor of ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” after they shall 
have been properly set and lettered, with the number of races run by the rival 
champions vf The North and The South. The time of ‘* The best race ever 
run in America ”—7:32}—7:45—will uot be omitted. 

We have also received one of the plates worn by Mr. Boswetu’s Jim Bell 
of Kentucky, and one of those worn by Col. Bincaman’s Sarah Bladen of 
Mississippi, when they ran four mile heats at New Orleans, in 7:37—7:40! 

We also have one of those worn by Mr. Bairp's Miss Foote of Alabama, 
when she beat Earl of Margrave, Hannah Harris, and Luda in 8:02—7:35! 

Also one of those worn by Mr. Wetts’ Reel of Louisiana, when she beat 
Luda and John R. Grymes in 7:40—7:43 ! 

The above, added to one worn by Messrs. Kenner's Grey Medoc of Louis- 
iana, in his race beating Altorf and Denizen, in 7:35—8:19—7:42—8:17, makes 
our ‘Service of Plate” sufficiently complete for the accommodation of “a 
plea@ant party,” which in number should not be less than the Graces nor more 
than the Muses! This “ plate ” of ours is of a description of ‘“ ware ” 
that will not readily wear out! Indeed it has seen service already and has 
withstood a deal of ‘wear and tear!" Those of Boston and Fashion espe- 
cially, have received some hard knocks, and in size, as compared with those 
worn by Miss Foote and Reel, they are as “ fish dishes ” to ‘ dessert 
wel In weight one of Fashion’s plates exceeds that of Jim Bell and 

eel added together. Sarah Bladen has the largest foot and Miss Foote 
the smallest ; the latter’s plate weighs exactly one ounce! The plates 
of Fashion and Boston are of the same size ; fora fore and hind foot they weigh 
tive ounces. 

Our “Service of Plate” will be appropriately arranged in a case with suitable 
devices and inscriptions, and placed upon exhibition. In the meantime, any 
additions to the collection in the shape of a whip, spur, stirrup, plate or bridle, 
will be duly acknowledged, and ‘ the smallest favors ” in this way, “ gratefully 
received.” 





RIFLE SHOOTING—CHALLENGE. 
Mr. Editor,—I read in the “ American Turf Register” for May, an ar- 
ticle on Rifle Shooting, exhibiting a fair specimen of shooting, made by Mr. 
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Crarx’s Patent Rifles. If Mr. Clark is sincere in giving those targets as “a 
fair sample,” I will bet him $500 that he cannot procure a man in Massa- 
chusetts who can make six successive targets equal to those exhibited as a fair 
sample. 

When he accepts this offer, I will bet him $500 more that I can beat his 
Patent Rifle at anv distance from 50 to 200 yards, off hand, with a Rifle made 
and loaded in the old way, withcut the aid of a false muzzle and mace at least 
five years ago. 

I will remain in New York four weeks. Address, through the New York 
“* Spirit of the Times,” when it shall be immediately attended to, 

New York, June 13, 1842. D. Lumas. 





The following is a Postscript to a letter from ‘‘ A Young Turfman,” dated 
Natchez, May 20 :— 

The following young things are in light work in Col. Bingaman’s stable :— 

1. B. f. Sultana, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Chuckfahila, 

2. Ch. f. Sunbeam, own sister to John R. Grymes. 

3. B. f. by Woodpecker, out of own sister to Betsey Malone—a pretty filly, 
but rather light—Col. B.'s nomination in the Peyton Stake. 

4. Ch. c. (J. Routh’s) by Eclipse, out of Imp. Volante. 

5. B. c. (H. Eliiott’s) by Medoc, out of Natchez Belie. 

6. B.c. (N. Hoggatt’s) by Post Boy. 

7. B. f.(P. Hoggatt’s) by Imp. Philip, dam by Pacific. 

8. Br. f.(R. Ten Broeck’s) by Trumpator, out of Luda’s dam. 

9. B. f. Donna Fanny by Imp. Doncaster, out of Fanny Wright. 

All the above are 3 year olds but the last, and she is 2 years old. 

In Mr. Mrnor's stable, also, in light work, are 

1. B. f. Falcon (H. T. Duncan’s), own sister to Grey Eagle. Very hand- 
some, fair size, well formed and a good goer. 

2. B. f. Lisette (H. T. Duncan’s) by Sir Leslie, dam by Contract. 

3. Gr. f. Lady Jane, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Jane Grey. 

4. Gr. f. Little Nell, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Nell Gwynn. 

The three first are 3 year olds, the last 2. 

I have the pleasure of informing you that Col. Bingaman’s Fanny Wright 
has dropped a remarkably fine foal to Leviathan this spring, and will be bred to 
him again. That Mr. Minor’s Imp. Britannia has dropped a very fine b. f. foal 
to Pacific, and Telie Doe a very fine b. f. foal to Belshazzar, at the farm of 
Mr. G. B. Williams, near Gallatin, Tenn. The former will be bred to Bel- 
shazzar, and the latter to Leviathan. Imp. Orleana has dropped a very hand- 
some b. c. foal to Grey Medoc and will be bred this season to Imp. Doncas- 
ter. — A. 3..%. 

RACE COURSES AND JOCKEY CLUBS. 

Association Course, Lexington, Ky.—We are apprised by several corres- 
pondents, including the lessee, that the *‘ Kentucky Association” have leased this 
tine establishment to Col. Y. N. Oxiver, for a period of tive years. Col. O. is 
favorably known as the proprietor of the Oakland Course, at Louisville, etc. 
A new Jockey Club is to be organized, and the purses are to be increased to 
$2,000, each meeting. As about nine tenths of the horses trained in Kentucky 
are within a few miles of Lexington, the meeting will doubtless be unusually 
brilliant. The course itself is a very fine one, and is situated withina mile and 
a half of the city ; the stables, etc., are well arranged, and with a trifling out- 
lay the establishment can be made one of the most complete and convenient in 
the Union. The Fall Meeting is fixed for the 3d Tuesday, 20th Sept. 

Though we cannot but prefer that our race meetings should be under the 
management of an Association or a Club rather than that of a Proprietor, yet in 
the present instance Col. Oliver's long experience and standing as a manager is 
a pledge that there will be no lack of spirit, liberality, or courtesy on his part. 
The South Carolina Jockey Club at Charleston, is a model of what our Clubs, 
every where, should be. It is a chartered association—the oldest Jockey Club 
in the United States, and beyond all comparison, its meetings are most attrac- 

tive and popular. Its members comprise the most eminent citizens of the State, 
and the Club is a wealthy corporation with an annual income of $10,000 or more. 
A large portion of this is expended by the Club ia contributing to the entertain- 
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ment of its guests and the brilliancy of its meetings. The Jockey Club Ball is 
the great event of the season, with the elite of the elegant and refined society 
of South Carolina, while the hospitalities and capital arrangements of the Club 
are the theme of remark and delightful reminiscence with every one who has 
ever enjoyed the pleasure of being its guest. The Club not only gives large 
purses, but all its arrangements are on the most liberal scale, and yet so ad- 
mirably is every thing managed that its income exceeds its expenditure by 
several thousand dollars per annum! No wonder that “Race Week” in 
Charleston is ‘‘ the Carnival” of Carolina! 





A Turf Club for the Midland District has been organized at Kingston, Upper 
Canada; J. B. Marks, Esq., was chosen President ; Dr. Sampson, Vice Pre- 
sident ; F. Henderson. Esq., Treasurer; E. Murney, Esq., Secretary, and 
Major Sadier, Clerk of the Course. 





Race Course in Havanna.—A friend of ours has received a letter from Mr. 
Cramer, of Charleston, S.C., relative to his establishment of a race course 
near the city of Havanna. The site for the course has been purchased 
and laid out; its location is described as superb, while it is but three and 
a half miles from the city. The erection of stands, stables, etc., will be com- 
menced in October, and will be completed in season for a meeting in January ; 
it is the proprietor’s intention to make the stands quite superior in point of con- 
venience and elegance to anything of the kind in this country, while the purses, 
to induce the attendance of American Turfmen, are to amount to $7000! In 
good hands a course at Havanna should make a man’s fortune in two or three 
years. 


Fall Meetings at the North.—To prevent interference with each other, and 
also to ubviate the necessity of running in November, when the weather is 
usually cold and unpleasant, we would suggest to the Proprietors of the differ- 
ent Northern Courses to arrange the time of their Fall Meetings forthwith. It 
is due to the owners and trainers of horses, tov, that they should be apprised as 
early as possible of the precise date when the races will commence. There 
will be a meeting on the Beacon Course this Fali, in addition to that on the 
Island, and at Trenton and Camden. It has been intimated to us by several 
Turfmen that they would prefer to have the first meeting commence as early as 
the 20th Sept. At this season the theatres have commenced their wirter cam- 
paign, and the Northern cities are thronged with strangers. See to it. 








Artuur Tay or, with Boston, ‘‘made a straight coat-tail home” from Camden, 
leaving the stable of Col. Jounson in charge of Wituis, the celebrated jockey 
Willis, who rode Bascombe in his match with Post Boy, now “ packs so much 
weight ” himself, as to be unable to ride 126lbs. He promises to make, like 
Mr. Larrp and Arthur Taylor, as good a trainer as he was formerly a jockey. 
Under the tuition of such preceptors as ‘‘Old Nap.” and Arthur Taylor we 
shall be disappointed if he does not prove himself, like Frank Buckle, ‘‘a great 
creature in his line of life.” 





A Nashville correspondent, well known on the Turf, writes us in relation to 
the Great Match, the Peyton Stakes, &c., as follows :— 

‘I was the only man here that hung on to Fashion, yet they both did better 
than I expected. The course must have been in good order, the horses both 
fine as to condition and quality. You see our best are about as good as the 
English, but they have more good ones. 

* * * ¥* “The Priams are doing well, and from strong mares they must 
go the distance. 

‘*Mr. Kirxman’s nomination in the Peyton Stake ran at our meeting. He 
is a clipper and will be about the winner ; I would take him vs. anytwo! If 
his fore legs stand, book him to win !”” 





The ‘‘Great Western” steamer, Capt. Hoskins, sailed from this port on 
Thursday last, with ninety-four passengers. Among them were J. Prescotr 
Hatt, Esq. and lady, of this city, and Francis P. Corsrn, Esq. of Virginia. 
Mr. H. is the President of the N. Y. Jockey Club, and goes abroad to enjoy a 
brief relaxation from his arduous professional duties—at the Bar. The Ameri- 
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can Sporting World was never better represented abroad than it will be by 
Messrs. H. and C. We flatter ourselves that ere long, our readers ‘‘ will hear 
of something to their advantage,” from the circumstance. 


Mango, a fine mare by Taurus, out of Imp Pickle, walked over for the J. C. 
purse, four mile heats, at Co!umbus, Ga., last season, which not being reported, 
was not placed to her credit in our list of winners in 1841. Mango broke down 
in November last, in a three mile race at Hayneville, Ala., which she won, not- 
withstanding, in 5:53—5:54. She is the property of Hon. J. S. Hunter, of 
Hayneville. 

It is now currently reported at Washington that Carrier Pigeons WERE 
sent off from the Union Course immediately after the match between Fashion 
and Boston. Whether such was the fact or not, it is certain that long before 
the news could reach the seat of Government by ordinary channels, some pretty 
extensive operations were made on the race. No less than $1500 were picked 
up by one party in the little city of Georgetown, while the denizens of Alexan- 
dria ‘‘sutfered some.’’ Of course in Washington many were ‘‘ done brown !” 

Obituary.—Died at Glenambier, Va., on the 9th inst., in giving birth to 
Franklin, by Rocker, in the 16th year of her age, the well known race mare 
Multiflora, by Sir Archy. She was the property of Joun J. AMBier, Esq., who 
had her decently buried on the spot where she feil. The orphan foal was im- 
mediately taken in charge by Mrs. Watprop, the wife of the manager of the 
Glenambler estate, under whose kind cere he is thriving apace, and will proba- 
bly live to do credit to his two grandsires—Sir Archy and American Eclipse. 


Mr. Smitu CoppinsTon left this city on Monday afternoon, on the ‘ South 
America,” for Albany, on his way to Canada, with Lady Canton and Hector 
Bell, from Jas. B. Kenpauu's stable, Baltimore. They will meet in Canada 
with several of their old competitors from Long Island and New Jersey, such 
as Eliza Derby, Trenton, Fleetfoot, Prospect, Meridian, Peter Pindar, Eliptic, 
Tempest, etc. 


Moose Hunting in Canada —The “ Mercury ” of Quebec, furnishes the fol- 
lowing interesting statistics of the number of Moose killed by the different par- 
ties of the Guards(the Coldstream and the Grenadier) in their several excur- 
sions. It would be highly gratifying to the friends of the parties here and at 
home if they would draw up for publication a detailed account of some of their 
most interesting hunting excursions. 


Capt. the Hon. C. Grimston, Coldstream 

Capt. Robinson, - (‘ibbetineewwmasnscce & 
Lieutenant Melville, “ 

Lieutenant Oswald, Grenadier 

Capt. the Hon. J. Lindsay, oS éteaneeneas banned ecesceaeee 5 
Lieutenant Bradford, se 

Captain Daniel, Coldstream 7 
Capt. Elrington, A.D.C., a. ees eee 
Capt. Coulson, Grenadier 

Lieut. Lord Stopford, ss PE Fee ee TE ae 
Lieut. Powell, 6 

Lieut. Wynyard, Grenadier 

Lieut. Reeve, = dntianitnn tent una Te 
Lieut. Ellice, Coldstream 

Capt. Lord F. Paulet, B.M. 


Lieut. Colonel Greenwood, Grenadier , tree cece cere n cee eeee nna 46 


Capt. the Earl of Caledon, Coldstream 1 

Capt. Lewis, Ee ere arene een 

Lieut. Lord Stopford, PED Pintcckitacnddeakensdacedes 4 

Lieut, Col. Crawford, Grenadier 

Capt. the Hon. C. Grimston, Coldstream ae ee eS eT Ore 11 

Lieut. Melville, 1 

Capt. Hulse, Coldstream — 
WU i icscanesdaccavece 93 


This last named gentleman was accompanied by Mr. Kendall, the naturalist, 
who killed seven. The Hon. Capt. Grimston killed also a carriboo, the only 
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one shot by any of the hunters, though their tracks were occasionally seen by 
several of them. None of the parties were absent more than fourteen days 
from the garrison, of which not above six er eight were spent on the hunting 
grounds. 


Messrs. Tattersall have sent us a list of the Stud of Lord Cuesrerrieto 
which they will sell by auction on Friday, the 9th of September next, the day 
afier Warwick races. It includes the stallions Don John, Hornsea, Colwick, 
Jereed and Prizeflower; and twenty-one Brood Mares including Industry and 
her dam, Arachne, Progress (Attila’s dam), Katherina (Rowton's dam), Peri 
(Sir Hercules’ and Capt. Stockton’s Langford’s dam), sister to Ainderby, Dirce 
(Sic Harry’s dam), Mayflower (Prizeflower’s dam), &c., &c., besides many 


yearling, and 2 and 3 year old colts and fillies. The foals will go with the 
mares. 


On the 18th ult., at Dublin, came off a match of 50 sovs. against Time, be- 
tween Lieut. Peel (nephew of the Premier), of the 60th Rifles depét, stationed 
at the Pigeon-house Fort, and Major Wynyard uf the 58th Regiment, in which 
the former undertook to perform the arduous task of walking 15 miles in three 
hours, was decided. The ground was in the Park, from Castleknock-gate to 
the Phcenix, one mile. A very considerable number of fashionable spectators 
assembled on the occasion. Mr. Peel won the wager, performing his work 
easily, eleven minutes within the given time. 


Lottery, the celebrated English steeple chase winner, lately was handicapped 
to carry 214 Ibs. ! and yet was respectably placed at the finish! Only imagine 
a horse carrying 214 lbs. over four miles of a stiff country ; agreeably diversi- 
fied with some half dozen stubborn bullfinches, two or three rasping six-foot 
fences, and a twenty-foot brook or so! 


ee 


NAMES CLAIMED. 

“ Under which king, Bezonian?”—The fine bay colt, 3 yrs. old, by Imp. 
Priam out of Fantail by Sir Archy, has somehow made his way into our pages 
under the very appropriate name of T'rovtus (a son of Priam slain by Achilles 
during the Trojan war). We cannot now account for the circumstance. In a 
recent letter from E. Townes, Esq., of Lynesville, N. C., he claims for this 
splendid colt the name of Regent, and a very good name it is. Mr. E. writes 
that his brother and himself have recently purchased the whole ‘nterest in him 
ataveryhighfigure. He adda of Regent that ‘* he was bred by Tuos. M’Gener, 
Esq., of Person County, North Carolina, who also bred from the dam of Regent, 
Mary Lea, ty Timoleon, Catharine Davis by Tonson, Black Prince, by Imp. 
Feyld, and Adela, by Tonson ; all good runzers ; besides other winners of less 
note.” 

Regent has won all his engagements, to wit :—a two yr. old sweepstakes at 
‘“‘ Buffalo ;” the great Sweepstakes at Newmarket on 26th of April last; the 
Sweepstakes at Washington City, and at Baltimore ; running the 2d heat at 
the latter place in 1:47} perfectly at his ease. He is near 16 hands high, with 
very large bone, and great substance, a rich blood bay ; and it may be truly said 
of him as of English Eclipse, that in all his races, ‘* he was never fur one mo- 
ment distressed, at the speed or rate of a competitor.” 

Gisson Mattory, of Shelby County, Ky., claims the name of Espilce for a 
ch. c. foaled on the 27th April, by Grey Eagle, out of Gabriella (George Mar- 
tin’s dam) by Sir Archy. 

Rost. Matuews, Esq , of Shelbyville, Tenn., claims the name of St. Cloud, 
for a ch. c. foaled 20th of April, 1840—by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Bay Mare, 
by Old Partner, her dam Fanny Gibbon by old Carolinian, her dam, Fanny 
Green by Virginian. 

James P. Corsin, Esq., claims the name of Jemmy Long fora b. c. by Imp. 
Cetus, out of Commencement (the dam of Laneville), by Arab, foaled on the 
12th inst. Commencement and Idle have been sent to Imp. Trustee. 

Maj. H.T. Duncan, of Lexington, Ky., claims the name of Hebe for a 
superb bay filly foaled on the 23d ult., by Wovudpecker out of Ophelia—conse- 
quently an own sister to the renowned Grey Eagle. “It is, in appearance, 
everything that heart could desire.” Ophelia is again stinted to Woodpecker. 

Capt. Joun Evsang, of Lunenburg, Va., desires us to claim a name for a 
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fine bay filly by Imp. Priam, out of Sally Eubank, foaled on the 18th of March 
last. The names of Cassandra and Ilione (Priam’s daughters,) having been al- 
ready claimed we would suggest that of Parisina. 

Mr. Freperick Herr, of Louisville, Ky., claims the following names :— 
Rebecca Tyler for a br. f., by Imp. Merman, out of Josephine by Waxy, 2 yrs. 
Moll Brook for a b. f. by Merman, dam by old Potomac, 2 yrs. American Eagle 
for a gr. c. by Grey Eagle, out of Josephine by Waxy. 

W. G. Cace, Esq., of Gallatin, Tenn., claims the name of Warlock, for his 
2 year old b. c., by Imp. Leviathan, out of Sally Kirby by Stockholder. 
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GREY MEDOC’S PEDIGREE, ETC. 


The pedigree iz extenso of this celebrated son of the lamented Medoe is fur- 
nished below, having been desired on several occasions :— 


Grey Medoc was bred by JoserH G. Boswett, of Lexington, Ky., in 1835. 
He was got by Medoc, out of Grey Fanny by Bertrand—g. d. by Imp. Buzzard, 
g. g. dam Arminda by Imp. Medley—g. g. g. dam by Imp. Bolton—g. g. g. g. 
sam Sally Wright by Yorick. [See American Turf Register, Vol. 2, No. 2.] 
Arminda was bred by Col. John Hoomes, of Virginia, and foaled in 1790. She 
was purchased by Hawes Graves, at the sale of Col. Hoomes, and by him 
brought to Kentucky. The Buzzard mare was bred by Hawes Graves, out of 
Arminda, and the Bertrand mare, by Dr. Boswett, of Lexington, Ky. The 
Bolton mare foaled in 1776, was bred by Col. Hoomes, out of Sally Wright, and 
she out of a full bred mare of Col. Taytoz’s. [See page 100, Vol. 2, Ameri- 
can Turf Register. } 

As there was no Register before the American Revolution, it is not probable 
that the pedigree of Col. Tayloe’s mare can ever be known (unless access could 
be had to Col. Tayloe’s private Register, if it exists). Nothing can be finer, or 
more fashionable than his five known crosses. 

Yours, &c., : 

The following description of Grey Medoc is given by Mr. Briacksurn, 
(**Uncle Ned.”) We hope Troye will paint his portrait this season for the 
‘* Spirit,” as a companion to the other “ Gallant Grey,” whose portrait has al- 
ready been published. 


Grey Medoc is a dapple grey, 15 hands 2 inches high, under the standard, 
without his shoes; he has a well proportioned head and neck, the former clean 
and bleodlike, with wide nostrils, fiery eye, and large throttle; his shoulder runs 
well back into the sway; his back bone is particularly large, and with his fire 
loin shows great power to carry weight ; his thigh and stifle are well muscled, 
and his hocks not to be improved, with no possibility to throw out a curb; his 
limbs are free from blemish and clear and flint like; he is very deep through 
the flank, with remarkably well arched back ribs. In his general make and ap- 
pearance, Grey Medoc bears a striking resemblaace to the portrait of the cele- 
brated English race horse, Gimcrack, to whom he traces through imported Med- 
ley. His blood is rich and without stain. 

Grey Medoc has made faster time than any other race horse on the continent, 
having run one heat of four miles in 7:38, another heat in a different race in 
7:35, and a third heat in the same race in 7:42. These performances might 
well be expected from a horse tracing back his pedigree to such a stock as 
Medoc, Bertrand, Imported Buzzard, Imported Medley, &c. &c. ; and it is pre- 
sented as a question of etiquette to the sporting world, whether the Eclipse 
saddle, given to Join Bascombe for his unexampled performance at that time, 
in his race with Post Boy, should not now be presented to Grey Medoc. 
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